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and illustrating in a remarkable manner the glory and 


| harmony of the universe. 


Her earliest effusion aimed at 
| bringing within reach of the popular comprehension 


VENERABLE woman—one of the most long- | in this country what the Historian of Astronomy has 
A lived, and probably one of the most learned | called, in no way extravagantly, one of the most 
ladies who ever breathed—suddenly expired at Naples | stupendous memorials of the human intellect of which 


on Friday, the 29th 
November, 1872, in 
the person of Mrs. 
Somerville. 
Although, if she 
had survived for 
less than another 
month, she would, 
upon the morrow of 
Christmas Day, 
have actually 
entered upon her 
93rd year, she pre- 
served her rare in- 
tellect to the very 
end at its clearest 
and brightest, re- 
taining all her 
senses to the last 
undimmed, save 
one, that of hearing, 
which, however, 
was but slightly 
affected. In the 
annals of science 
the name of Mary 
Somerville will 
henceforth occupy 
thesame exceptional 
position that has 
for centuries past 
been accorded in 
the Walhalla of 
poetry to Sappho, 
and in these later 
times and upon a 
lesser level in that 
of art to Angelica 
Kauffman. The 
monumental attes- 
tation of her singu- 
larly high powers, 
it may he said quite 
truly stands “ four 
Square to all the 
winds that blow” in 
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MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
(From Holl’s Engraving of a drawing by Swinton. By permission of the Publisher.) 











modern civilisa- 
tion can _ boast, 
meaning the 
treatise by the 
Marquis de La 
Place on the 
Celestial Mechan- 
ism. An_inter- 
mediate produc- 
tion of hers em- 
braced within its 
grasp, as may be 
said, the whole 
solid globe, or 
Atlas-like raised 
upon theshoulders 
of her thought the 
orbicular scope of 
her views on 
Physical Geo- 
graphy. Her 
latest work, so to 
speak, was the 
correlative to her 
earliest, and as 
such was per- 
fectly marvellous 
—coming before 
the world, as it 
did, when its 
author was a long 
time past the age 
of an octogena- 
rian. In it her 
bright-eyed and 
searching gaze 
turned from one 
infinitude to the 
other, from scan- 
ning the abysses 
of space through 
the telescope to 
scrutinising the 
minutest mole- 
cules and fila- 
ments alike of 


the substantial form of as many works of the very | organic and inorganic matter under the lens of the 


loftiest range and of the most elevating character. Her | microscope. 


Here in effect, under the guise of the 


Principal masterpiece was of itself a Kosmos, taking a | simplest and homeliest of English gentlewomen was 
daringly comprehensive survey cf allthe higher sciences |one whose intellect was capable of soaring to the 
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loftiest altitudes of inquiry and speculation, whose 
favourite studies embraced the whole circle of the 
sciences, and whose daring and vigorous reason 
grappled with the profoundest problems of the astro- 
nomic inquirer and of the abstract mathematician. 
The greatest men of genius of her day have been 
among the number of her eulogists. Unaware seem- 
ingly of her having been twice married Laplace, it is 
related, remarked, in especial reference to her, that his 
chief work, the ‘‘ Méchanique Céleste” was only 
thoroughly understood by two people in England, both 
of them women—Mrs. Greig and Mrs. Somerville. 
Alexander von Humboldt spoke of her writmgs as 
admirable. Sir Roderick Murchison applied the same 
epithet, not only to them, but to herself. Herschell, 
Davy, and Faraday regarded her with kindred cordi- 
ality as their friend and compeer. She associated with 
the philosophers of her time not in any way whatever 
as one admitted among them upon sufferance. She 
stood in theri midst upon no lower level, but reasoned 
and wrote from the same plane of thought —a 
philosophe herself in the truest sense of the word, not in 
the miserable conventional French sense implying the 
intimate alliance of the loftiest flight of intellect with 
the lowest depth of unbelief. In her contemplation of 
the universe she had throughout her long life the 
happiest blending of all, that of audacity and reverence. 
She knew how to “look through Nature upto Nature’s 
God.” The conclusion she arrived at as the result of 
all her most speculative investigations showed that it 
was ever with her as M. Thiers avowed it to have been 
with him when solemly repudiating the charge of 
Atheism in his speech before the Assembly at Versailles 
on the very day (Friday, the 29th November), when 
Mrs. Somerville was breathing her last at the age of 
ninety-two, a profound philosopher, but no less truly a 
believing Christian. ‘Il ya des hommes,” said the 
Republican statesman, “ qui s’imaginent que la nature 
bien étudiée repousse l’idée d’un Dieu.” Adding im- 
mediately, ‘‘ Eh bien, moi, je viens de passer quinze 
ans de ma vie, les meilleurs de ma vie, dans ces nobles 
études, et je me suis convaincu plus j’observais cette 
nature, que la nature bien etudiée proclame I|’Auteur.de 
l’ordre universel.” Sowas it throughout the better part 
of her far longer life, throughout not fifty, but sixty or 
seventy years of far profounder study, with Mary 
Somerville. Through the infinitely varied and ex- 
quisitely adjusted involutions of the complex mechanism 
of the universe she discerned with unerring distinctness 
the guiding hand and pervading influence of the Divine 
Artificer. As illustrating the character of her whole 
philosophy in a most striking manner, let us take a 
single sentence from the preliminary dissertation in 
her very first work, her noble treatise on the Mechanism 
of the Heavens, ‘‘ The Contemplation of the Works of 
Creation,” she there remarks, ‘‘ elevates the mind to 
the contemplation of whatever is great and noble, ac- 
complishing the object of all study which, in the elegant 
language of Sir James Mackintosh, is to inspire the 
love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, of goodness, the 
highest beauty, and of that supreme and eternal “Mind 
which contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and 





goodness.” Such as her reveries were then, in 1831, 
such they were upwards of forty years afterwards, 
Her intellectual powers, her moral nature, her gentle 
temperament, her graceful womanly accomplishments 
all of them were so perfectly harmonized that there 
was no incongruity at any time apparent between her 
sublime pursuits as an astronomic investigator, as a 
geological inquirer, as a physicist and a mathematician, 
and her homely every day avocations as an unambitious 
gentlewoman, fingering the strings of her harp, painting 
at her easel, or plying needle and thread in the pauses 
of the most unpretentious conversation. 

Mrs. Somerville, whose maiden name was Mary Fairfax, 
was born on Tuesday, the 26th December, 1780, at Jed- 
burgh, in Roxburgshire. She was the daughter of Vice- 
Admiral Sir William George Fairfax, of the Royal Navy, 
Knight Banneret. Her father’s chief glory profes- 


sionally, one attained by him when the venerable lady - 


recently deceased was a young girl of seventeen, was 
this, that on the 9th October, 1797, he was the flag 
captain, under Admiral (afterwards Viscount) Duncan, 
on board the ‘‘ Venerable” in the great sea. battle 
victoriously fought by the English against the Dutch, 
off Camperdown. Sir William Fairfax, like his 
daughter, was twice married, and it was as the fruits 
of his second marriage, to Margaret, the daughter of 
Samuel Charters, solicitor of the customs in Scotland, 
that there were born to him a son and a daughter, the 
former being the late Sir Henry Fairfax, the latter 
being the subject of this memorial sketch, now world- 
famous as the philosophic Mrs. Somerville. The family 
was of patrician origin, the gallant father, who wasa 
vounger son of Mr. Joseph Fairfax, of Bagshot, Surrey, 
being a cadet of the noble Scottish race of Fairfax, the 
head of which has now through a line of ten wearers of 
the coronet been Baron Fairfax, of Cameron, in the 
peerage of Scotland. The extraordinary aptitude which 
was shewn by Mary Fairfax as a student of science it is 
interesting to know was very early manifested. It was 
first evidenced one day, when her brother failing to 
answer some question of his tutor’s in geometry, was, 
to the surprise less of himself than of his instructor, 
prompted to his reply by the young girl who had upon 
that, as upon many previous occasions during the lessons 
been quietly but observantly busy with her needle ina 
window seat. In this way she had been steadily work- 
ing out problem after problem of Euclid. From that 
time forward she was allowed to study not covertly but 
overtly. Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, led the way 
at last to the higher mathematics. A difficulty at 
length stood in the path of the adventurous girl-student. 
Aspiring to learn the two great classic languages, she 
dreaded lest, perhaps, there might be something essen- 
tially unwomanly in carrying out that ambition. In 
her dilemma she consulted, as one of the most com- 
petent to decide among the more intimate friends of 
her family, Professor Playfair, reminding him when she 
did so of the classic attainments which had not been 
deemed unsuitable by Roger Ascham for either Lady 
Jane Grey or Queen Elizabeth. It turning out, to the 
Professor's mingled amazement and admiration, that 
Mary Fairfax’ wish, mainly originated in her eag* 
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desire at the moment to read Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“Principia” in the original, she was encouraged under 
his council to act in this matter upon her own inclina- 
tion. She, thereupon, studied in earnest both Latin 
and Greek, and, having soon mastered the rudiments 
of each, began with increasing zest to make acquaint- 
ance, one after another, with the incomparabletreasures 
of Roman and Athenian literature. Her education was 
partially furthered at a school in Musselburg, near 
Edinburgh. It was principally advanced, however, at 
home, under the occasional guidance of her brother’s 
tutor, but for the most part in obedience to the happy 
instinct of her own discursive raids into this and that 
department of human knowledge. It was not in the 
least, however, as a bas blew in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase that Admiral Sir William Fairfax’ 
daughter began at that early date to accumulate her 
wonderful stores of information. While familiarizing 
herself with the beauties of the Greek and Latin classics, 
as afterwards in her early womanhood with the exact 
sciences, she never neglected the cultivation of any 
of her more strictly womanly accomplishments. She 
acquired proficiency both in music and in painting—a 
proficiency the evidence of which she sustained to the 
very last. If her drawing-room was conspicuously 
occupied by her exquisitely arranged cabinets of miner- 
alogy, the same apartment was no less conspicuously 
adorned with her harp and pianoforte. If the drawers 
under her bookshelves were filled with diplomas from 
all the great scientific associations of Christendom, the 
walls of her home were hung with landscapes in oil, in- 
dicative of her skill as an artist. Nor was this all, for 
the learned lady who could apply her mind with delight 
to the consideration of the profoundest problems of the 
universe, and who could write upon the abstrusest 
themes with the most delightful ease, lucidity, and 
precision, was at the same time so delicately nimble- 
handed with her needle that she could repair a fractured 
piece of Vallenciennes lace beyond the possibility of 
the flaw’s detection afterwards. Unlike the race of 
blue-stockings, moreover, she was, throughout her 
long life, in her care for the comforts of her home, 
a very pattern for housewives. As already remarked, 
she was twice married. Her first hisband, to whom 
she was united at the very commencement of the 
present century, was Captain Samuel Greig, an officer 
in the Russian Navy, and a man of no_ inconsider- 
able scientific attainments. To him especially she 
was indebted for the first detection and the sedulous 
‘ncouragement at every opportunity afterwards 
of her Tare and most exceptional capacity for ma- 
thematical investigation. As affording a token of 
‘r success in the practical application of these 
studies at the very outset of her career as a philosophic 
inquirer, it is interesting to remember that, as far back 
a8 in 1811, she received a medal at Edinburgh for her 
Solution of a mathematical problem of considerable 
intricacy. A year afterwards her husband expired, 





faving her a widow with one son, the late Woronzow 
Nina already, now at this writing, some few years 
z eased. The second marriage of the subject of this 
‘moir was of considerably longer duration. 


The 





husband she then accepted was her cousin, Dr. William 
Somerville, for many years the physician to the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea. The offspring of their union 
were three daughters, two of whom are survivors, both 
of them (subsequent to the removal of the family in 
1839 to Italy) being converts to Roman Catholicism. 
It was in 1826 that Mrs. Somerville first gave signal 
evidence of her originality as an investigator of some 
of the subtle laws of nature in connection at once with 
light and magnetism. Experiments requiring extraor- 
dinary delicacy of manipulation had been then recently 
made in regard to what was for some time conceived 
to be the magnetising power of the more refrangible 
solar rays, by Morichini at Rome and by Bérard at 
Montpellier. These experiments were repeated by Mrs. 
Somerville with extraordinary care and unfaltering 
perseverance. The constituent rays of a sunbeam 
were prismatically opened out like a fan, those of them 
which are since known distinctively as the chemical or 
activic rays being allowed to fall upon delicately poised 
needles previously shown to be entirely devoid of 
magnetism. On the exposure thus for some hours of 
these steel needles to the influence of the violet light 
the metal afterwards in every instance betrayed the 
true magnetic character. The deduction drawn from 
these experiments by Mrs. Somerville appeared to her 
obvious, namely that the more refrangible rays of the 
solar spectrum exercised a powerful magnetic influence 
even in these northern latitudes. Her argument 
enforcing this was duly published at the time in the 
Philosophic Transactions. Subsequent enquiry demon- 
strated, however, quite conclusively some years later 
on that the particular magnetic action evidenced thus 
in the needles was in no way produced by the activic 
rays of the solar spectrum, the most notable demon- 
stators of this fact being two eminent German experi- 
mentalists, named Reiss and Moser, each of them 
chiefly distinguished in science as an electrician. 

About five years after Mrs. Somerville had thus 
brought herself conspicuously into communication with 
the Royal Society, she published, through the hands 
of Mr. Murray, in 1831, the first of her four great 
scientific works, upon the quadrilateral of which her 
fame may be said to be securely established. This 
remarkable production had been originally undertaken 
by her at the instance of Lord Brougham, and was 
intended, according to his first idea and her own also, 
to popularise in this country the august scheme 
unfolded in the stupendous masterpiece of Laplace 
already mentioned. Their design at the outset was 
simply this, that a cheap and compact volume was to 
be added in this way to the series of works then being 
issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The notion was wilder and more utterly im- 
practicable in itself than that of enclosing the Iliad in 
a nutshell. Under the compression of the powerful 
grasp of Mrs. Somerville, the work expanded in spite of 
all her efforts at condensation far beyond the limits of 
the scheme as originally projected. It became neces- 
sary that the work should make its appearance quite 
independently. This it accordingly did in a noble 
volume of 621 pages, entitled, a treatise on “‘ The 
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Mechanism of the Heavens.” The work, bearing upon 
its dedicatory page the acknowledgment that it was 
undertaken “ at his lordship’s request,” was inscribed 
as “a testimony of the author’s esteem and regard” to 
Lord Brougham, then seated upon the woolsack as the 
Lord High Chancellor. Mrs. Somerville’s explanatory 
Preface was dated, on the 21st. July, 1831, from her 
husband’s official residence, the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. The production was in many respects mar- 
vellous, and, as a masterly survey of the outer or 
physical universe, was almost immediately adopted as a 
text-book by the University of Cambridge. It was 
spoken of as early as in the April of 1832 by the Edin- 
burgh Review as “unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable works that female intellect ever produced 
in any age or country.” In it, among many other 
kindred evidences of her exquisite lucidity, may be 
found passages explaining with admirable clearness 
one while the finite value of that imaginary right line 
connecting a central orb like the sun with each of its 
planets, known as the radius vector; another, the 
secular variation in the plane of the ecliptic; here, that 
gyratory motion of the earth’s axis in an elliptic cone 
round its own constantly retrogading mean position, 
which is called its nutation; there, what is really in a 
measure the cause of that movement, the gradual 
change in the position of the nodes of the earth’s 
equator on the ecliptic, termed in astronomy the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

Three years after the publication of her great work 
on the Mechanism of the Heavens, Mrs. Somerville 
gave to the world a yet more comprehensive and, 
indeed, encyclopedic production, a book that will 
always be regarded as her undoubted masterpiece. 
This was the work in which she undertook to define, as 
its title indicates, ‘‘ The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences.” In its all-embracing range it brings her 
into competition with the Kosmos of Humboldt. It 
made its appearance in two volumes in 1834, and like 
its predecessor was issued from the press through the 
great publishing house in Albemarle Street. Upon its 
title-page, as on an oriflamme, the work bore, as its 
appropriate motto, these words from Bacon: ‘No 
natural phenomenon can be adequately sti died in itself 
alone—but to be understood it must be considered as it 
stands connected with all Nature.” As the Edinburgh, 
it may be remembered, spoke in the highest terms of 
its predecessor, so the Quarterly spoke of this in the 
language of unstinted panegyric—referring to it as an 
astonishing production, commendable chiefly, as it con- 
ceived, for conveying ‘‘ with so much simplicity so 
great a mass of profound knowledge.” It comprised 
within it, in admirable sequence, a masterly epitome of 
the physical phenomena of the universe, dealing, in the 
course of its seven-and-thirty sectional divisions, with 
the abstrusest questions, and handling each with the 
dexterous precision of one who was really a mistress of 
dialectics. The scheme of the work was as original 
and comprehensive as the execution of it was vigorous 
and symmetrical. Although in reality it touched either 
directly or indirectly, as we have said, upon the whole 
circle of the sciences, it was insisted modestly by Mrs. 
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Somerville herself in her concluding section that it 
consisted of no more than a selection from among 
them of ‘a few of the most obvious of those proximate 
links which connect them together.” Previously she 
had taken occasion to remark in her Mechanism of the 
Heavens that every motion in the system of the world 
has now been so completely explained that no astrono- 
nomical phenomenon can from this time forth be trans- 
mitted to posterity of which the laws have not been 
exactly determined. While, happily, this is most 
unquestionably the case, the marvel is that physical 
astronomy itself, and with that sublime science nearly 
all the other exact sciences, with barely an exception, 
date the secure definition of their truths, comparatively 
speaking, but from yesterday. Who shall assert, for 
example, that the laws of the Celestial Dynamics were 
in any way accurately declared before Newton’s publi- 
cation in 1687 of his peerless Principia? The estab- 
lishment by him of the eternal truth until then hidden 
from human comprehension that every particle of 
matter in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force varying inversely with the square of their 
mutual distances and directly as the mass of the 
attracting particle, elucidated, as by a single utterance. 
what until then had been altogether inexplicable. | 
threw that flood of light over the mysteries of the 
universe which was implied by Pope’s terse and sublime 
epitaph on the master-astronomer. It first realised to 
man’s understanding the stability of creation in the 
midst of all its ceaseless movements. For Gravitation, 
though, as Mrs. Somerville points out, intrinsically in 
itself a feebler force than electric action, cohesion, or 
chemical affinity, has, so far as we know, never varied, 
there being every reason to believe, moreover, that as 
one of the primeval ordinances of eternity it is, like its 
Creator, immutable. Varying as the square of the 
sine of the latitude on this earth which we inhabit, it, 
at the same time, hardly less, it might be said, than its 
divine Author— 





‘* Spreads through all space, extends through all extent, 
Acts undivided, operates unspent.” 


By the discovery of this ubiquitous and everlasting 
law, it is surely, no exaggeration to assert that Sir 
Isaac Newton towards the close of the seventeenth 
century laid the foundations that had hitherto been 
wanting for the august science of physical astronomy. 
Descending in his instance, moreover, from the gene- 
ral to the particular, it may be said in regard to indi- 
vidual phenomena that if he gave but an erroneous 
theory of those tides which are as literally oscillations 
(of the sea) as the swinging of a pendulum, he was 
indisputably the first to explain the cause of the other- 
wise incomprehensible marvel of the precession of the 
equinoxes originally established centuries before that 
by Ptolemy, and discovered centuries earlier still by 
Hipparchus. Between the publication of the “ Astro- 
nomia Instaurata” of Copernicus, in 1543, and that of 
the ‘‘ Méchanique Céleste” of Laplace, in 1799; there 
can be little doubt that the true history of Physical 
Astronomy as an exact science is comprised. That 1 
is so is as undeniable, we take it, as is the assertion 
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— 


that to the ever memorable discovery by James Bradley 


in 1728 of that apparent displacement of a celestial 
object which is due to the progressive motion of its 
light and which is technically termed the Aberration of 
Light, and to the hardly less memorable discovery by 
him twenty years afterwards, in 1748, of the nutation 
of the earth’s axis, already referred to and incidentally 
defined, modern astronomy is wholly indebted for its 
wonderful exactitude—a precision and accuracy which 
must otherwise have remained altogether unattainable. 

Reverting, however, to the remark we have already 
thrown out as to the comparatively recent origin in 
their integrity of nearly the whole of the physical 
sciences, of the connection traceable among which Mrs, 
Somerville’s great work was the luminous illustration, 
we would here indicate for a moment by one or two 
passing observations the accuracy of our assertion 
altogether apart from the annals of astronomy. A hun- 
dred years, for example, have hardly elapsed since the 
birth of the true science of Chemistry, groped at by the 
Egyptians, muddled over by the Alchemists, but 
actually started on the radiant course it has since then 
pursued, far on in the eighteenth century by Antoine 
Lavoissier. A glimmer, but only a glimmer of what is 
understood now as the science of Electricity, was struck 
out by Thales of Miletus, when he discovered that 
amber (#Aextpov), when rubbed, attracted to it lighter 
bodies by reason of some mysterious property called 
into play thus by friction. Yet in point of fact the 
veritable life of the science dates from the publication 
of the treatise ‘‘ De Magnete” of William Gilbert of 
Colchester. The same may be said of the true science 
of Magnetism, what though a recognition of magnetic 
force or of something analogous to it may be discerned 
in the pages both of Pliny and Lucretius. The science 
of Heat, again, it may no less confidently be asserted, 
though actually mentioned in Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum” takes its origin, beyond all possibility of 
denial, from the ingenious and first of all no doubt 
seemingly eccentric experiments of our own Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy and Count Rumford, the American philo- 
sopher. . Acoustics, though originally noted by the 
Pythagoreans, only assumed to itself the dignity of a 
science at the turn of the century when systematised 
by Ernst Chladin. The discovery of the air-pump no 
further back than in 1650 by Otto von Guericke gave 
its actual force and significance to the science of 
Pneumatics within twenty years after that date brought 
as nearly as possible to its actual present state of 
development by Robert Boyle and one or two of his 
contemporaries, what though the division of the five 
mechanical powers is still maintained as they were 
traced out first of all centuries ago by Hero of Alexan- 
dria. Torricelli’s invention of the barometer, again, in 
1643, and the invention of the thermometer about the 
Same time by either Fludd or Galileo, gave the true 
Heens-Point to the science of Meteorology. From 
ae of the present century only dates the science 
hI pittic-Electricity ; from Hans Oersted’s memor- 
whi 'scovery in 1820 dates that of Electro-Magnetism ; 

lle from as recent a period as 1845, when Michael 

araday was so far perfecting his numerous experi- 





ments in his laboratory at the Royal Institution, dates 
that of Dia-Magnetism. So true is it, as already here 
insisted upon, that the Physical Sciences in their full 
significance as we now understand them sprang into 
being, as it were, but only yesterday. Of the sub- 
limest of them all, that of Astronomy, Kepler, with his 
three laws and his immortal treatise, ‘‘ Stella Martis” 
was in truth, no doubt, the forerunner, Newton being 
the Moses, and Laplace the Justinian. Linking the 
other sciences, one by one, to that, in the grand and 
luminous circle of them all, Mrs. Somerville revealed 
to the comprehension of her readers how truly, in the 
poet’s phrase, the whole universe is— 


** Bound by gold chains about the feet of God !” 


Scanning her pages, those readers had their thoughts 
raised up, and not only their thoughts, but their hearts 
also, as with a true sursum corda, to the contemplation 
of themes as elevating in their aggregate as a sight of 
the starry heavens. They realised by sympathy through 
her lofty reasoning a sense of that security she herself 
must assuredly have experienced when lifting her mind 
to the consideration of that ‘‘ equatorial plane,” she 
speaks of, passing through “‘the centre of gravity of 
the universe”’ and which she grandly defines as ‘the 
only instance of absolute and eternal repose.” Rightly 
examined, this scroll of her writing is as a telescope. 
Through it we look upwards, around us, abroad into 
the abysses of heaven. We behold in their exquisitely 
balanced adjustment the concentric elliptic rings of the 
orbits of the planets in the solar system. We watch 
their wheeling courses, the chief among them attended 
by their satellites, the whole of them together, from 
Mercury to Uranus revolving round the central orb in 
the midst of myriads of meteoric stones, shooting stars 
(so-called), fireballs, and aérolites. We obtain a new 
and more vivid conception of their liability, in their 
several orbits, to periodic or secular perturbation. The 
wonders of the sky expand to our view as we read, as 
the circles on water expand at the dropping of a pebble. 
Regarded with the naked eye the whole number of 
stars that are visible, as we know, are no more than 
some two thousand. Regarded by the aid of the tele- 
scope, the heavens are opened up to view so marvel- 
lously that those 2,000 are increased to 200,000. It is 
thus with us when we look forth into the universe with 
the assistance of a mind like that of Mrs. Somerville. 
She gives clearness to our vision and wings to our 
imagination. It becomes more than ever compre- 
hensible to us, thanks to the reveries of such a writer, 
why it is, for example, that stars that are to our ken by 
reason of their astounding distance mere points of 
light must be spherical, like the sun and the planets, 
simply because, as there is every reason to believe, all 
space is pervaded by the law of gravitation. It grows 
clearer again than ever to us in the same way—namely, 
through reading of it anew in her pages, how it has 
possibly come to pass that in spite of the enormous 
distance separating our system from even the nearest 
of the so-called fixed stars, some of them have been 
found to exhibit distinct parallactic motions, from their 
having been scanned from opposite extremities of the 
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earth’s own orbit in its gigantic annual revolution. 
Thus a Centauri, which is 206,265 times more distant 
from the sun than the sun is from our planet, or other- 
wise expressed 20,602 times the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, has upon scrutiny from confronting extremities of 
that orbit been demonstrated to be removed from us by 
so vast an abyss that the light of that star—light flying 
at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second—reaches us 
only after three years and thirty-three days have 
elapsed. It is a panorama of wonders that is unfolded 
to us as we turn the leaves of this masterpiece. Stars 
not only in countless numbers, but in astonishing 
variety are revealed to our contemplation—binary stars 
and multiple stars ; periodical stars, meaning those the 
light of which is evidently intercepted by the inter- 
position of the opaque bodies of their attendant 
planets ; stars that have appeared and stars that have 
disappeared, turning, some of these latter, from their 
first brightness to yellow, to burning red, and to ashen 
grey as under the varied influence of some tremendous 
conflagration. How it has happened that some of what 
are now among the most familiar conclusions in astro- 
nomy have been arrived at, this Urania among astro- 
nomers has not disdained to explain, doing so, more- 
over, upon occasion, by means of the most homely illus- 
tration. One instance will suffice. It has been 
remarked with some force that, after Jean Riche’s dis- 
covery of the diminution of gravity towards the 
equator, it was simply impossible any longer for anyone 
to doubt that the earth rotated. Seeing is believing, 
however, thought M. Foucault who, thereupon, in 1849, 
hit upon the notion of his exquisitely ingenious proof 
positive as to the earth’s rotation upon its axis in the 
24 hours, as demonstrated by means of his charm- 
ing pendulum and experiment. Perfectly well do we 
recall to mind ourselves seeing at the time referred to 
that gigantic pendulyta of his which hung from within 
the cavity of the dome’of the Pantheon at Paris, after- 
wards restored by Napoleon III. to its character as a 
Christian church, under the title and patronage of St. 
Geneviéve—perfectly well do we recall to our mind 
seeing there that enormous pendulum, the oscillations 
of which across the vast area of the pavement below 
gave for the first time ocular demonstration that the 
globe is in truth constantly revolving. The experi- 
ment is beautiful in its simplicity, and equally beautiful 
in its simplicity is Mrs. Somerville’s incidental expla- 
nation of it. ‘“‘If a pendulum,” she writes, “be left 
to oscillate quite freely, the force producing the oscil- 
lation being in the vertical plane, there is no cause 
that can produce an absolute change in its position 
with regard to space.” So far for the fact ; now for its 
application. ‘‘ But the motion of the earth,’ Mrs. 
Somerville goes on to say, “‘changes the position of a 
spectator with respect to a vertical plane, and he refers 
his own motion to it, which seems gradually to turn 
away from its position, precisely as a person in a boat 
refers his own motion to that of the land, and thus the 
motion of the earth,” she concludes, “ is truly and 
visibly proved.” The explanatory note giving this apt 
and vivid illustration of the ingenious force of M. 
Foucault’s experiment is so syllogistically clear and 





incontrovertible that it might have been signed with 
the initials, “‘Q. E. D.” 

Mrs. Somerville’s treatise on the ‘‘ Connection of the 
Physical Sciences” at once secured to itself a success 
worthy of so great a masterpiece in scientific literature, 
It was translated into many of the European languages, 
notably into Italian, ‘‘ Sulla Connessione delle Scienze 
Fisiche di Maria Somerville,” the title-page of which 
Florentine version of the work, we believe might yet 
further have added, “‘ Traduzione di Maria Somerville.” 
The ninth edition of the work in the mother country, 
an edition which, under date Florence, November rst, 
1858, was inscribed, ‘“‘ To her dear children, by their 
affectionate mother, Mary Somerville,”’ endeavoured to 
show, as the modest Preface intimated, the various 
changes introduced of late years by experimental 
philosophy into the history of physico-mathematical 
research. At the time of its original publication 
in 1834 the author of it was elected a member 
of the Scientific Society of Geneva. During the 
very next year, 1835, she was enrolled a member, 
as was also Caroline Herschell (the two only women 
ever so honoured) of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Then also it was, in 1835, that at the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, a pension of 
£300 a year upon the Civil List was awarded by the 
Crown to Mrs. Somerville. Her removal with her 
family some four years afterwards from London to 
Florence was the commencement, to the grief of her 
friends, of what proved her permanent and lengthened 
expatriation. For upwards of thirty years she resided 
in the capital of Tuscany, removing only at the very 
end to the more southerly clime of Naples, where, ina 
serene old age, her death came to her, like a tropical 
night, almost instantaneously peaceful. 

During the peaceful interval which elapsed of her 
tranquil sojourn in central Italy, Mrs. Somerville 
produced two other works not unworthy in their scope 
and general character of their remarkable predecessors. 
The earlier of these later publications appeared in 
two vols., during the revolutionary year of 1848, under 
the title of ‘‘ Physical Geography.” The work was no 
merely dry scientific nomenclature. It gave, in a 
wonderfully interesting series of descriptive chapters, 
an enthralling record of the history of our globe, of its 
celestial surroundings, and of its material organisation. 
In recognition of its extraordinary merits the Royal 
Geographical Society awarded to its author (but, 
curiously enough, not until upwards of twenty years 
afterwards) the Victoria Medal. Its rapidly acquired 
popularity carried it by translation into various 
languages all over the European continent. Eight 
years before the Geographical Society had awakened 
to a tardy evidence of their appreciation of its excel- 
lence, we find that in 1861 the seconda editione Italiana, 
for example, was spreading the fame of the ‘ Geografia 
Fisica” far and wide over the Roman peninsula. It 
was to her old friend Sir John Herschell that this work 
was inscribed by Mrs. Somerville. It delineated the 
earth’s general structure, its position in the solar 
system, its geological peculiarities, the proportions of 
its land and water, the conformation of its islands and 
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continents, its valleys and mountains, its lakes and 
oceans and river systems. The distribution of its 
fauna and flora more particular'y engaged the atten- 
tion of the author, and thereby secured to her 
reader the most delightful descriptions perhaps in the 
whole of this elaborate treatise, those depicting the 
wonders of vegetation and the varieties of animated 
existence, including insects, fishes, birds, reptiles, 
mammalia, and the human race in all its diversity. 
Comparing the then recent revolutionary outbreaks in 
France with the horrors of the reign of the Red Terror 
at the close of the eighteenth century, it is hardly less 
than affecting to remember, now, in our later know- 
ledge of the Communistic atrocities that in 1870 half 
destroyed Paris in a seething deluge of mingled blood 
and flames and petroleum that Mrs. Somerville, who 
survived to witness the falsification of her halcyon day- 
dream, remarked that crime was less frequent and less 
atrocious (she had an eye especially, Df course, to the 
events both of 1830 and 1848) than it was in the first 
revolution. ‘‘ Mistaken so far, she was happily not 
mistaken altogether: for, happily, the words that 
follow read as appropriately now as they did at the 
date of their original publication—namely, where she 
adds that ‘“‘the universal indignation it [crime} now 
raises is a strong indication of improvement.” It is 
where she is thus descanting upon the chequered mani- 
festation of the moral and political condition of man- 
kind as recorded in the history of our race that she 
refers to such great epochs as those marked out by the 
crusades in the Middle Ages, and by wholesale emigra- 
tion in our own, finely designating them “the baro- 
metric storms of the human mind.” 

Mrs. Somerville’s latest work, published by her in 
1869, when she was actually in her eighty-ninth year, 
was an elaborate treatise in two vols. on Molecular and 
Microscopic Science. It constituted a wonderfully 
complete conspectus of the latest and abstrusest 
researches of nodern investigators alike in the animal 
and vegetable kingdom mainly, as its title intimated, 
through the agency of the microscope. In it the 
venerable author undertook, as she modestly ex- 
pressed it in her preface, ‘‘to give a sketch of some of 
the most prominent discoveries in the life and struc- 
ture of the lower vegetable and marine animals in 
addition to a few of those regarding inert matter. 
Writing as. she did in a foreign country far removed 
from any ordinary libraries of reference, she had the 
Satisfaction of knowing at least that the proof-sheets 
of the work as it passed through the press at Mr. 
Murray’s were revised, among other fast friends and 
competent readers, by Professor Tyndall, Mr. Huggins, 
and Sir John Herschell. Her own reiterated experi- 
mental investigations, aided as they were by a keenness 
of vision that, after she had passed her ninetieth year 
enabled her still to thread her needle without the aid 
of spectacles, had previously however justified the con- 
clusions at which she arrived and perfectly authen- 
ticated her various statements. She described thus 


quite authoritatively the numerous discoveries recently 

















made in regard to the condition of elementary matter 
tough the minutest researches of inorganic chemistry. 


th 


She defined the subtle relations subsisting between the 
polarisation of light and the process of crystallisation. 
In her earlier life she expatiated most lucidly upon the 
atomic theory, upon molecules of matter, and upon the 
utility of the merest waste substances, such, for 
example, as the exquisite colours extracted from coal- 
tar, one of which is the lovely tint known as magenta. 
Soaring afterwards from the dust to the stars, she 
related and popularly explained the marvels revealed 
through the astounding phenomena of the novel 
science of spectrum analysis? That wonderful science 
first brought to light in the autumn of 1859 by Kirchoff, 
by means of which four new elements, ccesium, indium, 
thallium, and rubidium, have already been discovered 
and which by means of the clearly defined, but wonder- 
fully delicate black lines traversing the spectrum of the 
sun, the stars, the comets, and even the nebulz, enable 
us to detect the materials of which these marvellously 
remote, and some of them but very dimly visible bodies 
are composed. Vegetable organism she laid bare to 
her reader’s view in their innermost tissues and their 
outermost filaments, alge and fungi, filices, that is 
ferns, and musci, otherwise mosses, alike endogenous 
plants or those increasing by internal growth, and 
exogenous plants, or such as have the woody fibre of 





their stems augmented annually by ring upon ring of 
external growth. 
as. searchingly as comprehensively in the second volume 
of this keenly penetrating investigation. 
sophic scrutiny was applied just as piercingly to the 
very lowest as to, the very highest forms of animal 
existence. 
those mysterious substances of which it is difficult to 
say whether they are animal or vegetable, and which 
are called generically protozoa—an enigmatical crea- 
ture shall we call it? 
fluid jelly called the amoeba, swatlowing without a 
mouth and digesting without a stomach ! 
indubitable connecting links between plants and animals 
which from their intermediate character have con- 
sequently obtained the name in Greek of animal-plants, 
that is zoophytes, corals, sponges, and the like she 
took equally within the clasp of her all-embracing 
sympathies. 
motto upon the title page of this the latest and not the 
least wonderful, or the least interesting of her works, 
these words of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Deus magnus in 
magnis, maximus in minimis.” 
utterance of the great Christian Doctor, her authority, 
moreover, was selected by her with singular apposite- 
ness. For throughout her long life it may certainly be 
said that she was unconsciously acting up especially to 
both branches of his, St. Augustine’s, just and noble 
definition of philosophy. 
eighth book ‘‘De Civitate Dei,” where the great 
Bishop of Hippo says that Philosophy concerns itself 
either with the practice of moral actions, or with the 
contemplation of physical causes. 
philosophy combined within it both divisions. 
worthy of the name (love of wisdom) first applied to 
the science by the generous instinct of the Pagan 
Pythagoras. 
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moreover, by means of her extended researches and 
indefatigable experiments again and again repeated, she 
did her utmost through her writings to extend to others 
—her endeavour all through her career being, as her 
dedication of her masterpiece to the Queen expressed 
it, “to make the laws by which the material world is 
governed familiar to her countrywomen.” As many as 
thirty years ago (in 1842) the Duke of Sussex publicly 
presented to the Royal Society the white marble bust 
which still adorns the Library of that great institution, 
and through which the chisel of Chantrey has per- 
petuated the thoughtful and placid features of Mrs. 
Somerville. A drawing of James Swinton, afterwards 
engraved by William Holl, has familiarized the world 
of her readers with her gentle and benignant counten- 
ance. Singularly unassuming in her manners she 
afforded to mere passing strangers no clue to her real 
character, as to the scope and depth of her reasoning 
powers, or as to the vast range of her acquirements. 
Remembering how profound her knowledge was, and 
how wide and lofty were her capacities, it is wonderful 
to bear in mind the easy and natural way in which 
her studies were conducted. It is not too much to say 
that her works were written in the midst of her home 
life, and in the centre of her family. While penning 
them she sought no seclusion from her husband and 
her children. So complete was her abstraction from 
whatever happened to be going on around her while she 
was actually in the labour of composition that a whim- 
sical story is told of Dr. Somerville talking loudly one 
day to an acquaintance while his wife was writing, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Are you aware that my wife paints? That 
she wears false curls and false teeth ?” and so forth— 
by way of testing the reality of her absorption in 
her labours, until, failing in any way to attract her 
attention he suddenly shouted her name, when she 
looked up from her writing quietly with the inquiry, 
“Did you call?” Another circumstance in regard 
to her is remarkable, namely, that she was never 
an early riser, making her appearance at the break- 
fast table as a rule at about half-past nine o’clock, 
strolling in the gardéén afterwards, and then writing 
until two in the afternoon. Her place of study was in 
the general sitting-room—not at a desk, but with her 
writing paper held in the left hand on a piece of card- 
board. Between 10 a.m., never earlier, and 2 p.m., 
never later, her work as a scientific writer and as a 
philosophic reasoner was accomplished. Her splendid 
intellectual capacities were exercised vigorously to the 
very last. Sir Roderick Murchison spoke of her in the 
May of 1869 as, then in her 89th year, still busily occu- 
pied in solving abstruse mathematical problems. Sir 
Henry Holland, on the morrow of her death, wrete to 
the Times that she had then but very recently, in her 
g2nd year,-been engaged in an eager examination of 
Professor Hamilton’s Calculus of Quaternius. The 
lamp burnt brightly to the last, and went out in the 
twinkling of an eye when the long and smooth-drawn 
line of life that girded it was rounded to a circle. Now 
that the venerable lady has gone we like to think of 
her more especially in connection with the science 
which afforded her from first to last the sublimest sub- 





jects for contemplation—associating her with those 
great mysteries of the universe which are mysteries to 


her no longer. The magellanic clouds and the coal- 
sacks, the facule and the maculz, as we call them of 
the southern hemisphere! The nebulz scattered like 
star-dust over the heavens in the strangest and weirdest 
shapes imaginable, here in spiral whorls, there like a 
dumb-bell or an hour-glass, like crabs, like wisps of 
wool, here ringed or annular, here speckled or mottled 
like the sheen of a mackerel! It seems to us peculiarly 
interesting to think of her now in association with her 
own reflection that the whole stellar system of both 
hemispheres, of which we of the solar group are but, as 
it were, a minute atom, as in the aggregate, but as an 
unit among the infinite number of starry clusters and 
nebulz squandered over the universe—the milky way 
and all the constellations here visible to our gaze, when 
viewed from a remote distance in space, being them- 
selves in the aggregate but as another nebula! One 
cannot but think of her as having surpassed in the 
swiftness of her removal the speed of the heavenly 
bodies upon which she herself has so strikingly com- 
mented—of Mercury, the most rapid of all the planets, 
whirling onward at the -ate of 107,000 miles an hour, 
of the comet of 1680, the perihelion velocity of which 
was 880,000 miles an hour, or of the yet more bewilder- 
ing velocity of a revolving star, such as o Eridani, or 
as € Urse Majoris, which it is absolutely beyond the 
power of the imagination to conceive! One is fain to 
wonder in her regard, in the exquisite language of 
Schiller, whether the concord of the worlds falls vainly 
on her hearing, that true music of the spheres which 
even to her earthly sense was so distinctly audible. 
Whether she may not perceive now more clearly than 
before the harmonious measure kept by Eternal Nature 
—the whirling dance of the myriad orbs in space— 
their wheeling movement in the devious involutions of 
the celestial maze— 

‘“‘Und dir rauschen umsonst die Harmonien des Weltalls? 
Dich ergreift nicht der Strom dieses erhabnen Gesangs? 
Nicht der begeisternde Tact den alle Wesen dir schlagen ? 
Nicht der wirbelnde Tanz, der durch den Ewigen Raum 
Leuchtende Sonnen schwingt in kiihn gewundenen 

Bahnen ?” 


Remembering how the Sun with all his planets and 
their satellites is moving onward through space at the 
rate of 422,424 miles a day—a distance nearly equal to 
his own diameter—the centre of the orbit of our system 
being in Perseus according to the opinion of Argelander, 
one reverts with a sense of satisfaction to the thought 
of that grand equatorial plane passing through the 
centre of gravity of the universe, that one only instance 
in it of absolute and eternal repose, which one may 
muse over now more fittingly than ever among 
the serene dreams and loftiest imaginings of Mary 


Somerville. 
+. 


GAS. 


HE honour of being the first to experiment upon 
the nature of coal-gas belongs to two dignitaries 
of the Church, Dr. John Clayton, Dean of Kildare, 
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and Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. The former 
communicated his discovery to the Hon. Robert Boyle 
(who died in 1691*), and a statement of the latter 
respecting the inflammability of coal-gas, after pass- 
ing through water, appeared in his ‘ Chemical 
Essays” (11. 1767). That this important property was 
known to Dr. Clayton as well, appears from a state- 
ment in “‘ Miscellanea Curiosa” (1705-6 111. 281), in 
which he, in a letter dated May 12, 1688, speaks of 
“sulphurous spirits which I have drawn from coals, 
that [ could no way condense yet were inflammable— 
nay, would burn after they passed through water.”t 
In 1733, Sir James Lowther sent specimens of inflam- 
mable air evolved from coal to the Royal Society, and 
it was used in experiments. An anecdote is related to 
Dr. Johnson which shows him in the light of a Prophet. 
The Doctor was one evening looking from his window 
in Bolt-court and observed the lamplighter ascend a 
ladder to relight a lamp that had just gone out. A 
thick vapour had filled the glass, and when he placed 
his torch below the flame was by that reason commu- 
nicated to the wick. ‘‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, “‘one day 
the streets of London will be lighted by smoke.”{ In 
1416 it had been ordered that all better class house- 
holders should hang out a lantern from Allhallows Eve 
to Candlemas Day. It will easily be imagined that 
persons made plenty of excuses to avoid this charge, 
and London continued wretchedly lighted until 1685, 
when a person named Heming undertook to place a 
light before every tenth door from six o’clock to mid- 
night from Michaelmas to Lady Day. This was 
thought a wonderful thing, and Heming was by thte 
friends of progress extolled as a great inventor. 

The globular lamps with which we are familiar in 
old prints were the invention of Michael Cole in 1708, 

The first man to use gas for the purpose of illumi- 
nation was William Murdock, who, in 1792 lighted 
with it his house and offices at Redruth, in Cornwall. 
Six years after he removed to the establishment of 
Watt and Boulton, at Birmingham, and used it for 
lighting their workshops. The honour of introducing 
gas into London is due to a German named Winsor, 
and in 1802 Golden-lane was lighted up as an experi- 
ment, and the Lyceum Theatre in 1803-4. But until 
he exhibited lamps with the “new light,” as it was 
called, on the colonnade in front of Carlton House, and 
established a company for experiments, it did not meet 
with great success. In 1807 he lighted the wall 
between Pall Mall and St. James’ Park and one side of 
Pall Mall, and Alderman’ Wood thus illuminated in 
the Same year the Golden Lane Brewery. (Matthews’ 
‘Historical Sketch of Gas Lighting,” 1827.) 

Two years after, Winsor applied to Parliament to 
charter a company to light the streets, and brought for- 
ward the testimony of Accum, the chemist, in favour 
of it. Strange to say, the novelty was greatly ridiculed 
by Lord (then Mr.) Brougham. Scientific men at that 
time seem to have been generally against its intro- 








* Pickston’s Practical Treatise on Gas Lighting, 69. 
t Dr. Clayton published an account of his experiments in 1739. 
+ Notes and Queries, rst Series, v. 217. 








duction. A deputation of the Royal Society, after 
visiting some of the works, prophesied dire conse- 
quences from the leakage in gasometers, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the President, asked the inventors 
“if it were intended to take the dome of St. Paul’s for 
a gasometer.”* Those who wish to see what even 
eminent men thought of this method of lighting should 
turn to the Edinburgh Review for 1809. The first shop 
lighted with gas was that of Mr. Ackermann in the 
Strand in 1810. A company was established in that 
year, and on the last night of 1813 Westminster Bridge 
was lighted by it, and in the early part of next year its 
use had become pretty general in the metropolis. 
Jerdan, in his ‘‘ Autobiography ” 11. 32, speaking of the 
peace rejoicings in 1814, says :— 

“Among the most attractive sights were the mimic fleet on 
the Serpentine river and the Chinese bridge and pagoda on the 
canal in St. James’ Park. My friend, David Pollock, who was 
about the earliest efficient promoter of the introduction of gas 
from the invention of Mr. Winsor—the first successful experi- 
mentalist with it in his own dwelling—and for thirty years 
Governor of the Chartered Gaslight and Coke Company, was 
so concerned in the application that he hastened to Lon- 
don from the Circuit to be present at the lighting of the 
bridge and pagoda with the new flame. Mortifying to relate, it 
will be remembered that the bridge caught fire; the gas was put 
out, happily, without explosion, and every part thrown into 
smouldering darkness. The much-grieved Governor hurried 
back in a chaise to the country, and on appearing in court next 
morning very cast down, one of his confréres wrote as follows :— 


* When all the park was into darkness cast, 
The mob lost nothing—Pollock looked agast’ (agast).” 


In 1815 Mr. Crosley invented a meter for registering 
the consumption of gas. In 1818 gas was first used in 
Dublin, and generally in Paris the year after. Respect- 
ing its introduction into the latter city, it is interesting 
to note that as early as 1799 Lebon adapted the 
carburetted hydrogen which had been prepared by 
M, de Limbourg for purposes of illumination, and to 
show what could be done lighted his house and garden 
with it. He called them Thermo-lamps and used them 
in the Theatre de Loervois. But Lebon did not obtain 
his gas from coal, but from wood.t We have. spoken 
of the introduction of gas into theatres, and may 
mention that the Haymarket was the last of the 
London Theatres into which gas was introduced, as the 
proprietor, Mr. Morris, was extremely prejudiced 
against its use. In consequence of this, it was not 
used there until April, 1853, when the theatre came 
under new management. 

It is not our intention to enter at any length into the 
details of the manufacture of gas. Our readers will 


‘find such details in Knight's “‘ English Cyclopedia” or 


the “‘ Enclyelopedia Britannica.” We quote, however, 
from Mr. Timbs’ Curiosities of London the following 
convenient digest :— 


Coal-gas is made from coal enclosed in red-hot cast-iron or 
clay cylinders or retorts, where hydro-carbon gases are evolved 
and coke left behind, the gas, being carried away by wide tubes, 





* It is a curious fact that one of the earliest establishments lighted 
with gas was the Roman Catholic College of Stonyhurst, in which it 
was introduced in 1807. 
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is next cooled and washed with water and then exposed to lime 
in close purifiers. It is then stored in sheet-iron gas-holders, 
miscalled gasometers, some of which hold 700,000 cubic feet of 
gas, and the several London companies have storage for millions 
of cubic feet of gas. Thence it is driven by the weight of the 
gas-holders through cast-iron mains or pipes under the streets, 
and from them by wrought-iron service pipes to the lamps and 
burners. From a recent Parliamentary return it appears that in 
the year 1865 the total revenue paid by the consumers and the 
public for gas in the metropolis amounts to the large sum of 
£1,767,261 per annum. A public lamp ‘has been kept up in a 
part of Billingsgate, where upwards of 200 years ago, a citizen 
fell at night and broke his leg, and afterwards bequeathed a sum 
of £4 year for the maintenance there of a public light at night 
for all time. The money has been paid for two centuries, and 
since the introduction of gas to a gas company, who have kept 
up the light.” 


The same writer says that one hour after the gas of 
London is lighted the air is deoxydized as much as if 
half a million of people had been added to its popula- 
tion, and that by the burning of gas in London during 
twenty-four hours more water is produced than would 
supply a ship laden with emigrants on a voyage from 
London to Adelaide. There are about 2000 miles of 
gas pipes in and around London, and it is considered 
that a leakage of g per cent. takes place.* Scientific 
men have at different times directed their attention to 
the production of gas from other substances than coal. 
In 1815 a patent was taken out for its preparation from 
oil and resin by Taylor, and Covent Garden Theatre 
was lighted with oil gas made on the premises. From 
1830 to 1847 no less than seven important patents 
were taken out to manufacture gas from water, but all 
the above processes have proved too expensive for 
general use. In 1838, £30,000 were expended unsuc- 
cessfully in trying to make it from the vapour of hydro- 
carbon mixed with atmospheric air. 

The prospectus of a company called the “ Air-gas 
Light Company, Limited,” lies before us, and we sup- 
pose the process employed by it is similar to that of 
1838, for in the report of Major General Scott is this 
sentence :—‘‘ The gas is manufactured by passing 
atmospheric air through the liquid compound, in which 
a small portion of resin, gum, or other hydro-carbons 
has previously been dissolved.” Major Scott says that 
the distillation of this mineral oil is effected with 
greater ease than attends the so-called destructive dis- 
tillation of coal, owing in measure to the temperature 
to which the oils used are required to be raised being 
so much less than in the case of coal. We wish the 
new company every success, for the process is of addi- 
tional importance in the present scarcity and conse- 
quent high price of coal. The following are stated to 
be the advantages of Air Gas:— 


‘Slow rate of combustion, and consequent diminution of 
expenditure. Absence of the disagreeable odour accompanying 
ordinary coal gas, although sufficient to indicate any escape. 
Extreme rapidity and continuity with which the gas can be 
manufactured, rendering storage unnecessary. Absence of all 





* In 1817 the price of gas in London was 15s. per 1000 cubic feet ; in 
1855 it was 4s. 6d. rlb. of tallow candles, at 8d. per lb., equals 21 
cubic feet of common gas, costing 1fd., at the rate of 7s. per 1000; 
one gallon of solar oil, at 5s., equals 175 cubic feet of gas, costing 
Is. a at 78. per 1000. (Things Not Generally Known, rst Series, 
198. 





injurious elements, especially sulphur and its compounds, which 
are so destructive to gilding, pictures, ceilings, as well as to most 
delicate fabrics. Facility with which the gas is produced, and 
the simplicity of the apparatus rendering its disarrangement 
almost impossible. The universality of application, the appa- 
ratus being equally suited to a small dwelling house or for a 
town. Its adaptation to lighthouses, ships, railways, &c., which 
will cause its value to be highly appreciated. The absence of 
fire, smoke, and noise in its manufacture. The saving of many 
of the expensive buildings required in the manufacture of coal 
gas. ‘Ihe cheapness of its generation, as compared with that of 
other gases. It can be used with the greatest advantages by 
existing coal companies in conjunction with coal gas; a mixture 
of one-third of the air-gas with one third of coal-gas and one. 
third of atmospheric air producing a light of greater brilliancy 
than can be obtained from ordinary coal-gas, at the same time 
reducing the impurities to one-third.” 


If only one-half of the advantages above enumerated 
are realised by this new invention it will be an extremely 
valuable one. Coal-gas now costs us £21,000,000 a 
year; a saving of seven millions would be effected by 
the use of air-gas. The invention has come in “ the 
nick of time,” and we cordially wish it every success, 


~ i 


SHOPS v. STORES. 





NDER the above heading an account has been 
recently given of a meeting called by the 
National Chamber of Trade, whatever that may be, 
“for the purpose of taking steps, Parliamentary 
or otherwise, to prevent the encroachments upon 
legitimate trading interests by the so-called Civil Ser- 
vice Co-operative Societies.” The meeting was said 
to be large and excited, which may perhaps account for 
some of the incoherency appearing in the arguments 
used by the principal speakers. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Sir Thomas Chambers, and whether 
entitled or not to expect from him the statement of 
some reasonable grounds for the traders’ side of the 
question certain it is that if the report of his speech in 
the Times be correct, either from sharing in the general 
excitement or from having to deal with a hollow case 
he egregiously failed to bring forward anything like an 
argument to justify the meeting or his presidency. _ 
The grievance between traders and storekeepers 1s 
not a new one: indeed, it is as old as the existence of 
co-operative stores at all, and its birth therefore dates 
now a good many years back. At first the traders tried 
to rouse the fears of the patrons of co-operative 
societies by prophesying a general fall of rents, the 
extinction of the retail trader and the consequent dim! 
nution of the fund out of which rates and taxes are 
paid and the destruction of a class able and willing to 
promote local and other improvements. These threats 
were trumpeted lustily, but in vain: people generally 
did not trouble themselves much about them as long as 
they got their groceries cheap, and if they did take the 
trouble to consider the threats, they ended either im 
disbelieving the prophecy of evil or trusting that 
some other form the lost good would reappear. If the 
retail trader were really to be shunted which was D0 
at all likely to happen, grievous as the loss might be, 
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some other class would rise they thought to take local 
improvements, rates and taxes and such necessary 
things under its fostering care. It is not our concern, 
however, now to show the fallacies of the statements 
and prophecies which surrounded the early struggles of 
Shop v. Store. The ground is shifted, the old argu- 
ments are not now reproduced, probably their weakness 
has been discovered by their authors, and now the 
attack is conducted on the Napoleonic plan of smash- 
ing your enemy in detail. It is not asserted now that 
co-operative societies generally are to be condemned, 
but that co-operative societies conducted by persons 
who are also in the employment of the, State are the 
nuisance which requires Parliamentary interference for 
its suppression, and that the servants of the State so 
engaged are conspirators and fraudulent traders. 

Now, Sir Thomas Chambers appears to have admitted 
at the outset that co-operation as co-operation, was 
right, for A and B might combine, he says, to supply 
themselves wholesale and leave out the retail trades- 
men if they chose. And if A and B, why not all the 
rest of the letters of the alphabet, and all the rest of 
all the letters of all the known and unknown alphabets 
inthe world? Numbers then can make no difference, 
and the retail trader will not complain, at any rate 
through Sir Thomas Chambers as.a mouthpiece, if this 
principle were carried to its utmost limit, and all con- 
sumers were to deal at stores rather than shops. But 
here comes the exception—servants of the State, who 
get their salaries paid regularly—they are bound to 
support the retailer—they, it seems, of all classes are 
alone debarred from employing economical considera- 
tions in expending that salary which is so regularly 
paid. And if instead of buying in the dearest market, 
these civil servants take upon themselves to join a co- 
operative society they are joining in ‘‘a conspiracy.” 
This is tall language, but the excitement of the meet- 
ing must be remembered. Reference was made to the 
Treasury minute on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has recently been questioned in the House 
of Commons. The minute claims (we take the terms 
as stated in the report of Sir Thomas Chambers’ 
speech, not having the exact words before us), the 
whole services of the Civil servants for the public and 
prohibits them from engaging in mercantile pursuits if 
those pursuits interfered with public duties. Assuming 
this to be the correct meaning of the minute it must 
appear capable of very reasonable construction to any 
one but a retail trader or a retail trader’s friend, or one 
who wishes to catch a retail trader’s vote. It certainly 
cannot mean that a civil servant is to stay in bed or 
Stare out of a club window or reperuse the Times, or do 
any other thing which to persons not in the service of 
the State appears an idle indulgence when he is not 
actually engaged in the work of the office. It is plain 
that it would not be for the public good that public 
Servants should be worked so severely as to have no 
leisure: temporarily and in times of pressure this must 
happen, and in these times they cannot avoid the call 
upon them for extra exertion. If they did avoid it on 
the plea of being directors of co-operative societies, 
they should be dismissed from the service, and no doubt 





would be. But that when their duties are performed 
to the satisfaction of those set over them, the leisure 
time of civil servants should be under the same con- 
trol as their official time is a preposterous demand. 
As Mr. Lowe once pointed out to the deputation which 
waited upon him on this subject—as long as the public 
duties demanded are properly performed by the servants 
of the State, neither he nor anyone else had any right 
to interfere with a servant, who, in addition to these 
duties, might write plays, compose operas, edit a 
magazine, or even direct a co-operative society, and we 
suspect that even the argument of regularly paid salary, 
which it must be admitted is an entirely novel one, 
would not have moved him from his position. But 
then, what mightily offends the retail trader further is 
that the trading of these co-operative societies is “‘ ficti- 
tious and fraudulent.” One case is reported of a 
society selling its groceries at less than cost price and 
making up the deficiency by putting an extra price on 
wines. It does not appear from the account of its pro- 
ceedings that the buyer of groceries was also compelled 
by the rules of the society to make a purchase of wine. 
Nor was it stated that the society in question was 
being wound up or that it had come to any other form 
of commercial grief. Nor, indeed, was it directly 
stated that this form of trading was injurious to the 
retail trader; it was peculiar, and it was supposed to 
be injurious to the drinker of African sherry. It was 
rather wandering out of the record for Sir Thomas 
Chambers to take the consumer of African sherry under 
his protection, but why cannot Sir Thomas Chambers 
and his friends leave such a society alone? Are they 
all so prosperous that they have never had reason to 
consider what is the necessary result of fictitious and 
bad trading? If they really hate these societies should 
they not rejoice to see them travelling out of the lines 
which commerce knows to be the only safe ones. They 
know well enough that if Smith in the next street is 
selling his goods at less than cost price he will soon 
have to put up his shutters. Why cannot they believe 
this also of the society if they believe so badly of its 
commercial conduct? - Co-operative societies cannot 
any more than other companies or other private traders 
thrive if they throw over the plain principles on which 
alone trade can be safely conducted. If they do thrive 
there is no doubt they must throw out retail trades to 
the extent to which such societies are established. If 
those who use co-operative societies are right in their 
expectations of procuring good articles at a less cost 
than before, they have simply discovered a machinery 
which renders the retail trader useless to the extent to 
which that machinery is used. The cry of the retail 
trader now is only the same cry repeated of the factory 
hand of old when the introduction of machinery threw 
hands out of work. If the machine cannot do what it 
professes to do the sufferers will be those who use the 
machine. If the machine succeeds the retail trader 
will doubtless suffer for a time, but the general com- 
munity, and finally the retail trader with it, will be 
benefited. This we believe to be the whole rationale 
of these societies, and they may bé left to live or die on 
the general principles which govern all trade. 
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There is, however, one blot in the constitution of | other trades have to submit. Now it must be obvious 
these societies which may fairly be complained of. | to every one in the least acquainted with these societies 
They are registered as friendly societies under the | that they have no possible right to claim any such 
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‘lous societies for the benefit of which the Friendly Society | where the study of the English language and literature 
eties 

such 


Acts were passed. They are nothing more nor less | does not now assume an importance which was quite 
than trading companies, and should be treated as such, | unheard of thirty years ago, and English grammars 
neither unduly favoured nor unjustly abused. 


| have become so numerous and satisfactory as to have 

> |}edged Lindley Murray clean out of the field, it will 
THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. | seem to some optimist readers that we are sounding an 
S the century wanes, those who cherish a love of | alarm too soon when we say that it is time for the 
A their mother tongue, correctly spoken and written, | republic of letters to issue the mandate, “dent con- 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 
(From “ The Child's Companion.”) 
seem likely to suffer a severe shock to their ears and | sules operam, ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat.” 
fyes. We do not allude to slang, which is ever | And yet the anxiety is justifiable; the easy writing of 
“ncroaching, or to Hibernicisms and Americanisms, English has gone out, in non-literary circles, with the 
= Which are naturalised without debate or demur. 


And, | incoming of the penny post; six persons out of ten are 
as there is scarcely a public school or county college | puzzled as to the proper times of using the cases of the 
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pronoun “who” and “whom”; not a few come to 
grief over “I” and ‘‘ Me,” and assuredly, in public 
speaking, more nominative cases go bereft of their 
verbs than was the case when nine-tenths of our 
preachers read and wrote their sermons, and it was not 
the fashion to try a hand at extempore preaching before 
one was out of the diaconate. As tothe fact we confess 
to a conviction; about the cause of it we own a per- 
plexity. At the first blush we should have said that it 
came from the license which boys at school now have to 
declare in favour of modern departments of learning, 
and to shirk the practice of Latin composition by resort 
to chemistry, navigation, or modern languages. An 
old article of literary faith was that the neat speaker 
and easy writer was the man who succeeded Praed’s 
Vicar, and 
‘* Whose style was very Ciceronian,” 

But in point of fact some of our great classical scholars 
have been among the worst writers of English, though 
there are many living writers who are eminent excep- 
tions to this rule. For instance, Professor Munro, of 
Cambridge, is unquestionably the first Latin scholar in 
England, but students of Lucretius will remember how 
frequently they have been perplexed by the singularly 
rugged and harsh diction in which his commentary and 
introductions are written, and which would be far more 
easily ‘“‘ understanded of” the student, if they had been 
written in Latin. The style may be Ciceronian, but 
Ciceronian English affects the English reader with much 
the same impression as the Anglo-French which Mr. 
Thackeray used to render so inimitably. On the other 
hand, there have been few classical scholars, or indeed 
writers of any kind whose English was better than 
that of the late Professor Conington or the present 
Master of Balliol, Professor Jowett, both of whom for 
style may be ranged among the best of our modern 
authors. It is, however, the weakness of many great 
Greek and Latin scholars that they write their mother 
tongue with a difficulty in the inverse ratio to the ease 
with which they compose in the dead languages. We 
recollect how at school the best Latin scholars were 
sometimes kept in whole afternoons over an English 
theme, whereas shady Latinists had got over the same 
work and were roaming the country with more or less 
thankfulness to the careful first teachers who had 
inspired them with an aptness at English composition, 
before they knew what a task implied. 

But if the defect, to which we have referred, is other 
than exceptional and rare, it is time that a wide-ranging 
remedy should be discovered. The mass of novels of 
the day, if we except a few writers of first rank, are 
excessively slipshod in point of composition, and vainly 
endeavour to make up for it by piling up Pelion on 
Ossa in the way of sensation, and even in poetry we 
find much careless and even grotesque writing. The 
cause of this is twofold. In the first place our authors 
are frequently, in endeavouring to imitate the outward 
form and not the substance of some favourite model, 
exhibiting, as it was said of the imitators of a great 
author, the “ nodosities of the oak without its strength.” 
So the quaint harshness of Mr. Carlyle is followed by 
many authors who are utterly incapable of reproducing 





the giant’s strength which is frequently concealed and 
disfigured by his eccentricities of diction. And in the 
second place we are afraid that our modern poet 
or novelist has not learned to respect grammar 
and syntax as his more prosaic forefathers did, 
We should say then that, in schools and col- 
leges, more store should be set upon graceful and 
facile translation into English, as well as on com- 
position in the mother tongue; that larger and 
more handsome prizes should provoke competition for 
excellence in this important field; and that the almost 
extinct practice of making boys read off their classical 
lessons into English, without taking up their Latin or 
Greek words, should be extensively revived. And we 
would add that it is of great importance for the proper 
carrying out of this system that our schoolmasters 
should encourage their pupils to seek out the 
aptest translations of each word and phrase, carry- 


ing out in fact, as far as lies in their power, 
Frere’s conception of the ‘‘ true translator.” Praise of 


course would have to be withheld from even such as 
knew their lesson accurately if so be they failed to 
render it into the mother tongue with fluency and in 
well chosen words and sentences. Otherwise it is quite 
conceivable that Latin translation may be a delusion 
and asnare. It was not so, we may be sure, that Mr. 
Bright acquired his mastery of his mother tongue, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence has suffered no detriment 
from a scholarship which Cobden and Bright could never 
boast. What we would urge is encouragement, in 
school and college days, to facility and at the same time 
accuracy and exactness in the use of our own language. 
whether in writing or in speaking, and if, in a lower 
grade of education, one extra subject could be added to 
the three R’s, which the Revised Code deemed all- 
sufficient, we would have that extra subject universally 
“erammar” in an extended sense; grammar, of 
course, in its essentials, but grammar including practice 
in composition. It is not a bad plan in lower forms to 
make boys write letters on a given subject, and so 
acquire in a sort of rehearsal and exercise-ground with 
their master that which might vastly improve the 
interest of their letters home. A type of these, as they 
too often are, occurs, if we recollect aright, in “ Friends 
in Council.” And to this must be added that to incul- 
cate correctness and clearness in speaking is a most 
useful mental training for children. The whole secret 
of literary compositien lies in learning to express ideas 
with clearness and distinctness; and this should be 
vigorously insisted upon. Whether a pupil is trans- 
lating or merely narrating, the same rule applies; 
be simple and natural, and, above all, deliberate. 
Speed and fluency will come with practice. No 
one can set higher store on_ scholarship and 
Greek and Latin composition than ourselves, but 
we must own that it is disappointing when the 
highest and best education of this country, ensuring 
these acquirements in the case of a select few, sends forth 
the rank and file of its alumni, knowing little of them, 
and, worse still, sure to be plucked for grammar am 
spelling in the English paper of a competitive examl 
nation. 











REVIEWS. 





The Leisure Hour, 1872. 

The Sunday at Home, £872. Religious Tract Society. 
Our Own Fireside, 1872. Nisbet and Co. 

The Day of Days, 1872. Nisbet and Co. 

Home Words, 1872. Nisbet and Co, 


The very. same remarks might apply to each of the 
yearly volumes before us. All are remarkably cheap and 
admirably conducted, and all have, we believe, an immense 
circulation. It is needless to say that the religious views 
put forth by one and all are of one kind, but it may be 
worth while to remark that at least in its literature the 
school of thought, of which the above-named magazines 
are but a few examples of the energy with which its 
disciples have turned the press to account, seems to us to 
be marked by an increasing spirit of charity towards its 
opponents. 

Respecting the special features of each annual. The 
Leisure Hour has an exquisite frontispiece, the subject of 
which is a little child asleep with her head pillowed on the 
shoulder of a Newfoundland. The picture is called “‘ The 
Faithful watcher.” “ The Giantess Geyser of Yellowstone,” 
“The Leaning Tower of Pisa,” and “ Stonehenge” are 
some of the excellent full-page illustrations. A search 
amongst the smaller engravings has not resulted in the 
discovery of a single one that is not a good one, and many 
of the portraits and of the illustrations that accompany 
an Irish story are particularly praiseworthy. The subjects 
treated in well-written articles are so numerous that we 
cannot classify them, but will briefly say that Mr. Glaisher’s 
account of Snow Crystals, Mr. Timbs’ “ Thirty Years of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign," the biographical sketches, and 
the natural history papers are well worth reading. 

There is a most strong family likeness between the 
Sunday at Home and the Leisure Hour. The former, how- 
ever, has a special feature in some illuminated texts and 
chromo-lithographs of great taste and elegance. It also 
has rather more poetry than the Leisure Hour, and gives a 
very good series of papers on The Morals of Mottoes. 
Notwithstanding its name, there is much in its pages that 
readers would find extremely interesting on other days than 
Sundays, though, of course, a certain portion is specially 
idapted for that day. Amongst its engravings is an ex- 
quisite one of Sant’s ‘‘ Mother and Child,” beneath which 
are quoted Keble’s lines— 

“Oh! what a treasure of sweet thought 
Is here!” 


Our Own Fireside is fully equal, if not superior, to the 
last volume, which we had much pleasure in praising. It 
1s, we think, a moral certainty that publications such as 
this must have an immense influence in decreasing the 
sale of those detestable periodicals that make education a 
Curse instead of a blessing, by holding up notorious thieves 
and profligates as heroes to boys, and, by false descriptions 
of ladies in high life (which their writers are as qualified 
to describe as they are to write of life in the moon) do 
their best to ruin young girls. The editor gives a list of 

'8 contributors, amongst whom are the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, the Revs. F. O. Morris, G. F. Townsend, and S. 
J. Stone, Mrs. C. L. Balfour, the late Mrs. Ellis, Pouchet, 
and Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Mr. Morris’ papers on 
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Natural history are most interesting. The editor gives a 
critique on books suitable for a home library. The en- 
gravings are excellent. 

The Day of Days and Home Words, conducted, like 
Our Own Fireside, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, differ 
little, save in being smaller, from that serial. Many of the 
contributors write for all three periodicals, and we may 
safely award the two last the same praise as Our Own 
Fireside as regards their letterpress.. In the matter of 
engravings, the latter is somewhat superior to the others. 
The task of compiling an index is at times hurriedly 
entrusted to an outsider who may make unintentional 
errors. This perhaps accounts for Longfellow being classed 
among the contributors to the Day of Days, though the 
only poetry to which his name is attached is a passage 
quoted from “‘ The Divine Tragedy.” 





The Child’s Companion, 1872. Religious Tract 
Society. 

This little serial is probably the oldest by many years of 
the many publication for children’s use, as it has this year 
reached the very respectable age of forty-eight. So far, 
however, from showing signs of decay, it is still keeping 
up with the progress of the times, and is a worthy com- 
petitor for the favour of the little ones. Very marked is 
the improvement in the illustrations, several of those in 
the present volume being from the pencil of Harrison 
Weir. Pretty littly songs and hymns, many of them set 
to music, form a very attractive feature of this cheap and 
excellent little paper. 


Select Plays of Shakspere. As You Like Jt. Macbeth. 
Edited by the Rev. Cuartes E. Moperty, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Rivingtons. 1872. 


Well edited, well printed, and well bound in cloth, these 
plays of Shakspere in a Rugby edition give us great hope 
of the public school in the Midlands. It is an earnes: of a 
cultivation of the mother tongue, which we are very glad 
to see. Rugby, it seems, sets store by the study of E iglish 
literature, and so not only makes Shakspere a part of the 
curriculum, but secures the editorship of one of its most 
scholarly and cultivated of the assistant-masters for the 
plays which are to be put into the boys’ hands. The con- 
fidence is not misplaced. No one can glance over the 
brief pertinent prefaces to As You Like It and Macbeth 
without a conviction that Mr. Moberly, if he had chosen, 
could have discoursed more prolixly out of a full knowledge 
of his subject, though his forbearing to do so, bewrays an 
acquaintance with boy-nature not a whit the less to the 
credit of his observation and experience. These plays are 
so carefully edited that they may be put into boys’ hands 
without a reservation or a caution; and, as for the notes, 
we can only say that they really contain a mine of infor- 
mation upon the structure and analysis of the English 
language, which we rather feel it a grievance that our older 
generation was without. Verily the “coming race” has 
many and great advantages, if it will only believe it, and not 
think it wiser to sneer at ‘‘ old fogies"’ than to make the 
most of its opportunities. 

As a sample of the value of Mr. Moberly’s notes on 
Shakspere’s language in divers passages, we would point to 
the explanation in As You Like It, 1. 1. go of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Physic your rankness."’ Rank, which, in its first 
intention is i. q., impetuous, comes secondarily to convey 
the ideas of “‘ rough,” “ thick,” and “ coarse.” Just above, 
Adam’s expression, ‘‘ I have lost my teeth in your service "’ 
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is aptly paralleled by Tacitus’ Annals, 1. 34, ‘‘ Inseruerunt 
digitos, ut vacua dentibus ora contingerent.” From the 
edition of Macbeth we cull a reflective rather than critical 
note, to show how Mr. Moberly has used his editorial 
function to make boys do that which they hate to do of 
their own proper motion—think. It is on Macbeth’s famous 
passage (v. 6, 19, &c.) on his wife’s death, and on the 
lines, ‘‘ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,” &c. 

“It is remarkable how often and with what wonderful 
variety of thought, Shakespere’s mind in the last years 
of his life appears to have dwelt on death. ‘‘ We in our 
folly,” says Macbeth, ‘‘ reckon upon a hereafter in which 
day follows day; but trace the days backwards, and which 
of them has not had a death on the day preceding it. So 
may our to-morrow be if we die to-day.” In a somewhat 
different spirit the cowardly Claudio, in Measure for 
Measure, employs all the fearful material images of the 
Inferno—the imprisonment in ice, the being blown about by 
the voiceless winds, the contrast between life and motion 
and the “‘ kneaded clod” that man must become. Lastly, 
the courageous, but reflective Hamlet, in his celebrated 
soliloquy is repelled from suicide by the dread uncertainty 
as to what will be found in that undiscovered country, 
whence no traveller returns.” We augur unmixed good 
from these editions in school teaching. 


Henry M. Stanley. The Story of his Life. 
LADER Row anps. John Camden Hotten. 


Mr. Stanley has certainly some reason to feel annoyed 
at the reception he met with among us. His first accounts 
were received with open incredulity, and now that his 
veracity has been established, he is accused of proper want 
of respect towards his family. Into the details of this 
book, we have no intention of entering; as a literary pro- 
duction the merits of Mr. Cadwalader Rowlands’ volume 
are nil; his book is a mere compilation, and he has knack 
of dragging in utterly irrelevant descriptions of scenery 
which he has apparently borrowed from Sir Arthur Helps. 
But we must protest against the prying curiosity which has 
been directed against Mr. Stanley, without expressing any 
opinion as to the truth of the conclusions of our author, we 
unhesitatingly deny his right to publish the details he has 
without the permission of Mr. Stanley. That Mr. Stanley’s 
supposed grandfather possessed the happy talents of Mr. 
Hannibal Chollop, can in no way be held to be fair matter 
for dragging into a biography of Mr. Stanley, and the 
whole tendency of the book is to exhibit him in a not very 
favourable light. 

The whole book is conceived in the spirit of the “‘ New 
York Rowdy Journal,” with its ‘account of a theft com- 
mitted by the Secretary of State when a little boy”; as an 
American journalist, Mr. Stanley may be used to making 
similar investigations into the antecedents of popular 
characters, and may not object to having “a story of his 
life’ composed by an author who is “* Americanis Ameri- 
canior.”” But to English readers the book must appear as 
a marked offence against decorum, even in these days of 
‘literary enterprise.” 


By Capwa- 


Guess Me. By Frepericxk D’Arros Piancne. Dean 


and Son. 

This is a book which may be best described by its second 
title—viz., A Curious Collection of Enigmas, Charades, 
Acting Charades, Double Acrostics, Square Words, Conun- 
drums, Mental Pictures, Verbal Puzzles, Anagrams, &c. 
Boys at home for the holidays have always been supposed 





to be the best of guessers, and in days when sundry 
periodicals are benevolent and patriotic enough to offer 
prizes for correct solutions of the riddles, &c., we have 
little doubt that the number of young gentlemen thus exer. 
cising their wits must be on the increase. 

“Guess Me,” coming as it does just in time for the 
Christmas holidays, will offer an immensely wide field for 
their energies. It appears to comprise every form of 
puzzle of which we have ever heard, besides several others, 
with which we must frankly confess to being unacquainted, 
The double (and triple) acrostics appear about the best part 
of the book, and the acting charades most decidedly the 
worst. The conundrums are of unequal merit, but we are 
of opinion that an extremely far-fetched conundrum often 
causeS more amusement than a really witty and clever one. 


The Sons of Eire. A Novel, in Three Volumes. By 
Fercus Mac Eire. Newby. 1872. 


To undertake the perusal of nearly a thousand pages of 
rather closely printed matter is so serious a task that even 
the boldest critic hesitates before he commits himself to it. 
For ourselves we must frankly confess that we laid aside 
these volumes as long as we possibly could, and that when 
compelled to take them in hand our distaste deepened into 
dislike. And yet the author is by no means destitute of 
literery merit ; so far from it he is able to write English 
not only without falling into those Hibernicisms which his 
nationality might render excusable, but with very consider- 
able skill and with fatal facility. But, alas! the author 
never remembers that his readers are likely to possess 
imaginative powers not inferior to his own, and that, at any 
rate, they like to exercise them, be they great or small, 
from time to time. They feel, therefore, soon wearied with 
a book in which the minutest details of life and the most 
uninteresting conversations are given at fullest length, and 
are disposed to ask why these chronicles of the House of 
Eire—which are in fact chronicles of small beer—were 
ever written. To make a novel interesting something 
more is necessary than a command of choice language and 
an untiring pen. 

The last Knight of Eire—descended from no mean 
ancestor, but from the great Cairbre Righfada, “ a warrior 
of note of the third century,” was necessarily an Irishman 
to his heart's core, and his two sons possessed just those 
characteristics which are generally attributed to the children 
of Erin. The elder was a wit and a spendthrift, whose 
career of profligacy was closed by a disgraceful death ; the 
younger was a daring soldier—an officer in the Spanish 
legion—who perished (at least honourably) on the field of 
battle. Thus bereft of his children and compelled to share 
his fortune with the uncongenial widow of his second son, 
we find the old knight consoling himself as best he can 
with the recollections of past grandeur. He occupies 4 
lodge in the secluded glades of the New Forest, and leads 
there a life which no doubt was as “ remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow,” as an exile ever led. Yet was it broken 
in upon by fashionable visitors, a certain Admiral Sey- 
mour (in full uniform), his wife, Lady Katharine, and 4 
daughter of suitable age and sufficient attractions to Sow 
the seeds of jealousy between the two grandchildren of the 
Knight of Eire. These, together with a Romish priest, are 
the chief characters who fill the earlier scenes of this drama 
of un-real life. Of incidents there are—even in the first 
three hundred pages (and we doubt whether any of our 
readers will get beyond that number)—two which are 
startling enough. ‘The first is the rescue from hanging o 
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by a thunderstorm, had pitched first into the boughs of a 
lightning-riven oak and then into the boiling eddies of the 


stream beneath. The red-headed youth (destined to 
become a second ‘claimant’’?) whom O'Brian Mac Eire 
saved from destruction was a valuable piece of property 
which its owner was so glad to recover that he behaved in 
the following remarkable manner to his preservers.” He 
folded the youth up as a bundle and laid him on the 
pommel of his saddle, then placed his foot in the stirrup 
and, turning to us boys, he said, “‘ Take these trifling 
remembrances, my dear, noble fellows, in token of my 
gratitude for what you have done.” He pulled a ring from 
his little finger and placed it on the middle finger of 
O'Brian’s right hand. He handed me what appeared a 
necklace of precious stones, threw himself into the saddle, 
placing his boy across his body before him, and crying, 
before any of us could say a word for sheer amazement, 
“ Farewell, boys, farewell! farewell, sir! farewell, madam ! ” 
he put spurs to his powerful horse, and dashed off at full 
speed, alike regardless of the perils of the continued 
tempest or the difficulties of the path which leads into the 
road to Lymington.” The other incident—the rescue of 
Emily, the heroine of the tale—is equally sensational, but 
our space is far too limited to admit of further quotation 
from a novel of which the most prominent characteristic is 
its inordinate length. It was allowed to the novelist of a 
past age, as itis, by acclamation, to one writer in the 
present age, to exceed the ordinary limits assigned to a 
work of fiction. But Fergus Mac Eire must be reminded 
that he is not addressing our grandmothers who wept over 
the trials of ‘“‘ Pamela,” nor the larger audience to whom 
the increasing volumes of ‘‘ Middlemarch” are an increas- 
ing source of delight. 


The Basis of Temperance Reform. An Exposition 
and Appeal. By the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A., F.S.S. 
Pitman. 1872. 


We have always held a marked distinction between 
“total abstinence ’’ and ‘‘temperance,” and maintained 
that the practice of the latter is more a proof of manhood 
and of a high ideal than the former. It strikes us in 
glancing through the pages of this well-meant volume that 
this distinction is not always kept in view. There are no 
doubt a great many valuable statistics,not a few warning 
anecdotes and histories, and no small amount of important 
medical testimony calculated to make the book a regular 
“vade-mecum " for incipient orators on temperance. But 
for the reasons that underlie our distinction at starting, we 
can but give it a limited God-speed, though quite prepared 
to agree that, even still, drink is the greatest social evil in 
this country. To come to particulars, we deprecate the 
introduction at p. 96-7 of the marriage at Cana of Galilee 
into the Temperance question, and cannot think that any 
good can arise from explaining away or limiting by absurd 
and finical subtleties the Gospel account, which is suffi- 
ciently direct and explicit. This is not the way to preach 
temperance, or to advance reverence for the Scriptures, 
which at this passage describe the Saviour as doing, on the 
mstant and by a miracle, that which the Father, as St. 

ugustine says, doth every year with the vintage, when 
that which the clouds pour down is turned into wine by the 
same Lord. We cannot see how there is any justification 
for hon-acceptance of the Gospel narrative in its plain and 
natural sense. From the suggestion that the “ pure blood 
of the gtape”’ rather than the “ fruit of the vine” in its 
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sly Communion, 
we shrink with a sad regret at the profanity into which a 
good intention, backed by a foolish zeal, can thrust earnest 
persons with less head than heart. 

As to the cases of longevity in connection with 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks given in appen- 
dix H, pp. 189-90, we should like to hear what Mr. Thoms 
would say to them. We have sometimes thought him 
over-exacting in his demand of evidence for each particular 
case. But of these instances we cannot help feeling sure 
that he would crumple up the whole lot as valueless. 
Besides which, those who are learned in longevity are well 
aware that temperance has little to do with the question. 
There are cases, and many cases, on record of free-livers, 
living to centenarian or quasi-centenarian age. Did Mr. 
Dawson Burns never hear of the old, old man, who, when 
interrogated by Justice Park as to the secret of his long life, 
and asked if he ever got drunk, replied, “ never, my lord ! 
Leastways, never at my own expense!” 


All Pictures. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


At a Venture. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Good Cheer. 56, Ludgate-hill. 

London Society. 
Son. 

Monthly Packet. Christmas Number. J. and C. Mozley. 

One New Year’s Night. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


St. James’ Magazine. Christmas Number. 
Low, Marston, and Co. 


Christmas Number. Bentley and 


Sampson 


** All Pictures,” the Christmas number of Little Folks, 
is sufficiently described by its title. The pictures seem 
almost countless, and very apropos to the season. 

‘* At a Venture” is the Christmas number of the Quiver. 
It is well illustrated, and our favourites of the nine papers 
it contains are a story by Sarah Tytler, which has the place 
of honour, and a capital poem by Matthias Barr, called 
‘* Grinder and Bellows.” 

‘Good Cheer,” the Christmas number of Good Words, 
consists of seven stories from the pens of Good Words 
contributors, of which ‘“‘ Two Letters that Crossed" and 
‘*La bonne Mére Nannette” are perhaps the best, and of 
some stanzas on “ The Legend of the Holly” with a very 
beautifully decorated bordering. 

Of the Christmas number of London Society, we must 
allow that it is by far the best Christmas number that we 
have seen, in ouropinion. Stories by Sheridan Le Fanu, Sir 
Charles Young. Shirley Brooks, and others, some of them 
humorous, some rather terrible, some excellent verse by 
Tom Hood, a song by the editor (set to music), an excellent 
set of engravings also of varied character, beginning with 
a coloured allegorical frontispiece, by Cruikshank, repre- 
senting the meeting of London Society and a Jolly Time, 
all these make up a number that must become a favourite. 
We recommend all who wish an introduction to “ A Jolly 
Time” to ask it at the hands of London Society. 

The Christmas number of the Monthly Packet is a truly 
wonderful shilling’s worth, both in quality and quantity, 
for it consists of no less than 245 8vo. pages, and among 
its contributions are F. M. P. (author of ‘‘ Unawares”’), 
Madame De Witt, Annie Keary, the author of “* Hanbury 
Mills,”’ and the late Miss Emily Taylor. 

‘‘One New Year's Night” is the title of the Christmas 
number of the Sunday Magazine, and also the name of the 
first of several excellent stories, with illustrations, which 
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Bill Harding” are particularly good. 


The * St. James’ Magazine Christmas Box” has a very 
exquisite heliotype frontispiece, representing Signor 
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INTER MANUM ET MENTUM. 
(From “ A Book of Emblems.”) 


Monti’s bust, ‘‘ Love,” in this year’s Exhibition. Mr. 
Colin Rae Brown contributes some melodious lines, sug- 
gested by it, and also a story, founded on fact, called 
‘Prime Havannahs.” Amongst the other writers are 











(From “A Book of Emblems.”) 


Eliza Meteyard and the Author of “A Noble Life.” An 
acting charade is one of the papers. 
A Book of Emblems. By Mrs. ALrrep Gatty. Bell 
and Daldy. 
In this pretty little book the writer has collected the 
papers on Emblems written by her for her popular little 





magazine, Aunt $udy. They are chiefly from foreign 
services, Catz and Dionysius Lebbe-Batillius, amongst others 
being frequently put under contribution. The interpre. 








THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 
(From “ Jewels Reset.”) 


tations given by Mrs. Gatty are worthy of the highest 
praise, the diction being simple, and the explanation in 
each case short and thoroughly clear. The translations of 
the mottoes are avowedly in many instances the reverse of 
literal, but in the writer’s hands alteration is generally im- 











THE FOX AND THE GOOSE. 
(From “ Jewels Reset.”) 


provement, and the fresh lesson to be drawn from the 
altered phrase is very obvious. The illustrations are well 
executed, and to all children whose friends wish to teach 
them to think, the work cannot fail to be a very attractive 
present. 


Old Jewels Reset. By J. W. Crory. Bell and Daldy. 


The fables thus reset externally with a picturesque bind- 
ing, and with an inner setting of Mr. Croly’s verse, a 
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almost all the time-honoured compositions of AZsop. They | deciphered that an old traveller named Arne Saknussemm, 
have, of course, been very freely handled by the facile pen | by descending into the crater of Yocul of Sneffels in 
of the adapter, who has faithfully carried out in practice | Iceland had reached the.centre of the earth. This feat the 
what in a sensible preface he puts forth as the best method | Professor determines to repeat, and accordingly accom- 
of teaching by fables, now that this method of instruction | panied by his nephew, the narrator of the story, he starts 
appeals chiefly to children, though one cannot help think- | for Iceland, and succeeds in finding the crater and follow- 
ing of what great service it might be to the few dupes who | ing the traces of the adventurous Arne Saknussemm. 
listen to the ravings of certain demagogues, if they would | What they encounter during their journey must be learned 
give ear to such a fable as that of “‘ King Stork and King | from the veracious narrative itself, which is cleverly 
Log.” The last five fables are original, and the best of | written and very ingeniously worked out. They meet with 
them is, in our opinion, that from which one of the illus- j all the pre-Adamite “flora and fauna,” including, it will 
trations here given is taken. The book is well suited for a | please Sir C. Lyell to learn, primeval man, they sail on 





























HIGH STREET, REYJAWIK. VIEW OF REYJAWIK. 


(From “A Journey to the Centre of the Earth.") (From “A Journey to the Centre of the Earth.”) 


Present being very handsomely got up and capitally illus- subterranean seas, and are in almost as much danger as if 
trated by Mr. Proctor, of cartoon fame, to whose designs | they were travelling by our underground railway, and they 
t. Battershell’s engraving has done justice. finally return to the surface of the earth by being shot up 


the great crater of Mount Etna. The idea of the book is, 
"Ttrnch oF Fice Gane, aheseaed™ ces aM nde fry ened one, and the intertidal su 
errand : . ' tained. In reading we at times forget the utter impossi- 
Thi ; é 7 | bility of the adventure of the travellers, and fancy ourselves 
ave 1s Book is certainly a most “sensational” record of reading merely the account of ordinary travellers. Indeed, 
- Mtures, the main idea of which has apparently been | highly sensational as some of the hairbreadth escapes of 
tea by some of the extraordinary incidents contained | the different explorers appear to be, they might be 
dis gar Poe's tales. A certain learned Professor Hardwigg | paralleled by some of the miraculous escapes of our modern 
Covers from an old manuscript which is with difficulty | Alpine climbers. There is a good deal of scientific infor 
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mation scattered about the book, and the descriptions of 
the antediluvian scenery are graphically written. M. 
Jules Verne, in fact, contrives to bring before our eyes 
many a scene which, if geological records are to be trusted, 
must have passed on the surface of the earth in far distant 
ages, and the various illustrations materially conduce to a 
proper appreciation of the text. This is a book which 
must deservedly become popular. 


The Friendly Visitor, 1872. Seeleys. 


Though the excellent specimen engraving that accom- 
panies this notice will show that the plates which illustrate 
a series of the Parables are not the only ones which “ The 
Friendly Visitor” gives, yet these latter are perhaps the 
chief feature of this publication. They are wonderfully 
life-like and graphic, and the type and general appearance 
of the magazine are all that could be desired. The con- 
tents are entirely of a religious character, and “The 
Friendly Visitor ” would therefore prove excellently adapted 
for Sunday reading. 


British Workwoman. Vol. IX. 
The British Juvenile. Vol. VII. 


These two very cheap and well got up volumes are 
worthy of a place beside the British Workman, as regards 
their appearance and subject-matter. In both there ap- 
pears to be a strong leaning in favour of dissenters, though 
we have not come across anything at all hostile to the 
Church, but rather the contrary. The former volume con- 
tains among its portraits one of the best likenesses of the 
Queen that we have ever seen, and also a likeness, together 
with a notice, of one who has been well described as the 
children’s laureate, Matthias Barr. The latter offers 
amusement to its young readers in the shape of puzzles, 
&c., in addition to its other attractions, and gives.a series 
of portraits and biogtaphical sketches of members of the 
London School Board. 


29, Paternoster Row. 


Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, 1872. 
The Children’s Prize, 1872. W. Wells Gardner. 


“ Aunt $udy’s Christmas Box” is suitable for children 
of all sorts and sizes. ‘‘ Hunting Grounds of our Youth,” 
** Hereward Dayrell,” and ‘ Six to Sixteen ” are all capital 
stories. Two translations from Hans Christian Andersen, 
‘‘The Candles,” and “The Teapot” are given, and alto- 
gether the volume is worthy of its predecessors. 

The “ Children’s Prize ’’ has an exceedingly pretty little 
chromo-lithographie frontispiece, and is doubtless a fa- 
vourite with children as its name implies that it ought 
to be. 


The Sacristy. November, 1872. Hodges. 


It will be very discreditable to literary churchmen if for 
want of proper support a magazine should be discontinued, 
though under the editorship of so able and well-qualified 
a conductor as Mr. Baring-Gould, and which takes a dis- 
tinct line of its own, and that line one of great interest. 
We have spoken before now in terms of high praise 
touching the Sacristy, and if any change is apparent in its 
contents, the change is certainly for the better. The pre- 
sent number opens with an article on ‘“ Gregorian Tones 
and their Harmonies” by the Rev. H. F. Sheppard, which 
isan excellent defence of Gregorians. The Rev. H. B. 
Taylor gives much valuable information respecting that 
curious old writer, Gervase of Tilbury, and Mr. Mackenzie 





Walcott has a paper on the Ancient Church of Scotland. 
The editor contributes two valuable articles, one (in con. 
junction with Herr Eckl, of Cologne) on ‘Christian 
Symbolical Zoology,” and another on “ Legendary Lives 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 


The Best of all Good Company. A Day with Ww. 
M. Thackeray. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Houlston 
and Sons. 


This number is one of the best of a work of which all the 
parts are good. Several of the anecdotes of Thackeray 
are new to us, and as we have always held that his place 
was in the very highest rank of English men of letters, 
every scrap of new information respecting him is indeed a 
boon. A specimen of his beautifully clear caligraphy is 
put before us, and fully bears out the character he had for 
good handwriting. We cannot resist culling one of the 
stories of him :— 


‘* Testimonies of love, of friendship, of admiration, in records of kindly 
acts, in anecdotes of tender heart, in passages from his works illus. 
trating passages of his life, filled the papers at that mournful Christ- 
mastime when he died. The instances of his kindly and unostentatious 
help to many of his young literary friends, might be given by the score. 
Ican remember many that came under my. own observation. I was 
one morning at Horace Mayhew’s chambers in Regent Street when 
Thackeray knocked at the door, and cried from without— It’s no use, 
Porry Mayhew: open the door.’ 

«It’s dear old Thackeray,’ said Mayhew, instinctively putting chairs 
and table in order to do honour to the friend of whom he never spoke 
without pride, and without adding,—‘‘ I know dear good Thackeray is 
very fond of me.’ 

“Thackeray came in, saying cheerily—‘ Well, young gentlemen, 
you'll admit an old fogy.’ 

“He always spoke of himself as an old man. Between him and 
Mayhew there were not many years. He took up the papers lying 
about, talked the gossip of the day, and then suddenly said—with his 
hat in his hand—‘I was going away without doing part of the business 
of my visit. You spoke the other day at the dinner (the Punch weekly 
meeting) of poor George. Somebody—most unaccountably—has re- 
turned me a five pound note I lent him a long time ago. I didn’t 
expect it:—so just hand it to George, and tell him, when his pocket 
will bear it, just to pass it on to some poor fellow of his acquaintance. 
By-bye.’ A nod and he was gone. 

“ This was, we all agreed, very like ‘ dear old Thackeray.’” 


Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Barrne-Govz), 
M.A. March. Hodges. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s former books point him out as one 
eminently qualified to undertake an important work like 
this. Above all other gifts that of reverence was espe 
cially needed in dealing with the subjects of the notices. 
Mr. Baring-Gould not only treats his subject with great 
reverence, but he adds the charm of such an attractive 
style as cannot but render this valuable series interesting 
to the minds of all who meet with it. In days when we 
find audacious scepticism on the one hand, and on the 
other a system which if logically carried out must end 
in making the masses believe that Reason and Faith 
are hostile instead of friendly to each other, it is some 
thing to find in Mr. Baring-Gould a hagiologist who 's 
always more ready to accept than to reject evidence, but 
at the same time is discriminating enough unhesitatingly 
to put aside what is clearly fabulous. We are convincet 
that this admirable and instructive work will become 4 
standing text-book for students, whilst it will fill the mor 
important part of companion to those who read it 
devotional purposes. SS. Benedict, Chad, Cuthbert, 
David of Wales, and Patrick, are some of those whose 
lives are given in this volume, the subject of the frontis: 
piece to which is the last communion of St. Benedict. 
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Kites and Pigeons. By Josepn Harron. Hotten. 


We should the more regret having been somewhat 
dilatory in noticing this novelette, were it not that, in 
speaking of it just before Christmas, we are right in point 
of fitness of time when we call it a cheery little volume 
that may stir up many a laugh by the firesides round 
which holiday groups are gathered. Not that the book is 
a children’s book, however ; we merely mean that it belongs 
tothat very light class of book that may be read in an 
hour, and read solely by way of relaxation. The illustra- 
tions by Sambourne are very humorous, and the story 
relates some of the adventures of a retired tailor and his 
son, the latter being extremely anxious to be introduced 
into society. 

E. Moxon, 


Songs and Poems. By Row anp Brown. 


Son, and Co. 


The poetic cycle is again reverting to a more [primitive 
type. We have been for some time past surfeited with 
gorgeous imagery and fantastic allegory, and we turn 
with a feeling of relief to simpler themes. The sense of 
the famous lines which have been placed at the opening of 
the Zneid is reversed, and our poets, instead of singing— 


” Horrentia Martis 
Arma virumque.” 





turn to more placid strains and woo a simple woodland 
muse. 

Mr. Rowland Brown's poems belong to the latter order. 
He rejoices in those simple homely lessons which we learn 
from the contemplation of nature and the details of our 
domestic life. In his poems we find no influence of the 
working of the medizval spirit, no tendency to treat only 
of subjects whose history is half veiled by the darkness of 
past ages, and whose heroes loom larger and more mag- 
nificent through the twilight of distance through which 
they appear, but we do find that spirit of true poetry which 
discovers the beauties that lurk behind the most carelessly 
viewed natural objects. Like the boys of the familiar tale 
of * Eyes and no Eyes,” he sees lessons to be inculcated 
in the humblest flower, and invests the simplest thing with 
the glamour of poetic fancy. 

We do not for an instant class Mr. Rowland Brown 
with the great masters of their art, such as Shelley and 
Wordsworth. His poems are slight in character, and he 
has yet to show evidence of sustained power. We meet 
here and there with a faulty rhyme, such as occurs in 
“Wild Flowers "— 


‘** Would he that our religion 
Should be a joyless creed, 
A dark despairing vision 
Mocking all human need?” 


and we can see plainly traces that Mr. Rowland Brown 
has in some instances been influenced by the ideas of 
other poets. But upon the whole we are glad to welcome 
lm, more especially for the “‘ Lays of Little ones.” For 
& book to lie upon a drawing-room table and to be read by 
young and old alike, such themes as these are more fit for 
the poet than the ghastly tales of medieval crime and 

ame which our romancists are so fond of purveying for 
Us. We deem it no light praise to say that Mr. Rowland 
Brown reminds us in many places of Mr. Matthias Barr, 
and we are glad to see two of our young poets opening 
Up again so fresh and charming a vein of poetry. We 


ject for a Christmas book. 





quote one of the poems of early spring, the metre and 
rhythm of which will be familiar to many of our readers :— 
“TO THE CUCKOO. 
“‘ Bird of the sunny spring, 
Oh! thou art heralding 
Moments that soon will bring 
Roses loved well. 
Violets and cowslips blow, 
Blue-bells and fern-leaves grow, 
Where a short while ago 
Icicles fell. 


“Up from the sunny dells 
Comes thy glad voice, that tells 
Tidings as dear as bells 

Chimed on God's day; 
For when we hear thy strain, 
Well, well we know again 
Past is chill Winter’s reign, 

Death, and decay ! 


** Oh, that our hearts were stirr’d 
More by thy tidings, bird, 
Seeing how but one word 

Comforts the sad ! 
So that, amidst the drear, 
We too, dispelling fear, 
Whisper’d a word of cheer 
Lives making glad!” 


These lines may serve as a specimen of the spring songs, 
which, though not noticeable for any very great originality, 
are yet marked by a certain freshness and naturalness such 


as we are always glad to meet with. 


We have said that Mr. Rowland Brown reminds us in 
many respects of Matthias Barr (the author of “ Only a 
Little Glove " must expect to be spoken of thus familiarly). 
The “Words for workers” recall to our mind his City 
poems, there is the same feeling for the “dignity of labour,” 
the same firmly rooted idea that the true gentleman is the 
man, whatever be his rank and station, who fearlessly and 
honourably fulfils the duties of his life, that we find in 
Matthias Barr. This is Mr. Rowland Brown’s ideal— 


“A mind with useful knowledge stored 
In truth of virtue strong; 
With smiles of love upon his cheek, 
And lips that know not how to speak 
A falsehood or a wrong. 


** A soul that feels its destiny 
Is not alone for earth ; 
That counts not birth or ancestry 
But patents its nobility 
By deeds of highest worth. 
** No cringing suppliant for gain 
Beneath a tyrant’s rod; 
But with an independent heart, 
Resolved to nobly act the part 
Assigned to him by Gop.” 
There are other pieces we should like to quote did our space 
permit, especially a spirited lyric, entitled ‘‘ King Alcohol ” 
(Mr. Rowland Brown is, we presume, a teetotaller), which 
has the true ring about it. We hope Mr. Rowland Brown 
will not rest contented with his present volume, but will 
try and give us a longer poem. If he still preserves his 
present spirit of vigour and freshness we shall expect a 
good work from his more matured powers. 


In the Golden Shell. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mdlle. Mazini has been happy in her choice of a sub- 
Sicilian scenery and life are 


By Linpa Mazini. Illustrated. 





now familiar to a great many of our readers, but those 
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who have visited Palermo as well as those who have not 
can scarcely fail to find some interest in the proceedings of 
little Lina Gerard, during her stay at Palermo. Indeed, 
we should be very glad to make acquaintance with Uncle 
Pasquale, and enjoy the advantage of having him as a cice- 
rone, during our explorations of the varied beauties which 
Palermo has to show. The book, too, is very brightly and 
pleasantly written, and the children talk, think, and act 
like children in real life, and not like either grown up 
persons or babies. Indeed Lina and Rosalia are evi- 
dently careful photographs of real living children, and as 
for poor little Ciccio, who alternately quarrels and makes 
friends, and even when giving his cousin the kiss of re- 
conciliation, finds that “it did wound his dignity to have to 
stand tip-toe to kiss her. What business had a girl, no 
older than himself, to be so tall!’ he is sure to be an 
universal favourite. The book is, in our judgment, far 
above the average of children’s stories. 


Ribbon Stories. 
millan and Co. 
A new book by the author of ‘Stories About” and a 

“‘ Christmas Cake” is always welcome, and Lady Barker's 

present volume is sure to find favour. ‘ Ribbon Stories” 

are supposed to be stories told to herself by a little girl, 
who, like the popular preacher, the hero of the well-known 

‘Thread of my Discourse” story, found her faculty of 

extempore composition much aided by perpetually play- 

ing with a piece of ribbon, and these stories Lady Barker 
professes to reproduce exactly as the child told them. 

Though we gather from the dedication that Ella, the 

‘ribbon story teller” is a real child, we think that it would 

have been better to have given us the stories without the 

introduction, which leaves a somewhat painful impression 
on the mind as to the curious precocity of the child in 
which there appears something unhealthy. And the 
stories, some evidently inspired by the adventures of 

Alice, though well told, are scarcely the utterances of a 

child of eight, either in form or substance, and have rather 

the appearance of having been written down to the capacity 
of children rather than that of the untutored and spon- 
taneous ideas of a little girl, 

We have made these criticisms on the assumption that 
the book is intended to be considered as a genuine chil- 
dish production, but looking at the tales merely as stories 
for children we give them much higher praise. Ella’s 
dream of the way in which the fairies cured her of a trick 
of asking questions and not waiting for the answers is in- 
genious and well sustained. Of the rest we like ‘‘ Chatty’s 
Adventures ” and ‘“‘ A Mouse’s wedding best.”” We must 
add that the book is nicely illustrated by C. O. Murray, a 
new name to us, whose sketch of “ Joe Gurgles” is 
capitally done, 


By Lapy Barker. Illustrated. Mac- 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Father Time’s Story Book. By KarHLeen Knox. 
Illustrated. Griffith and Farran. 
A Flat-iron for a Farthing. ByJ.H.Ewinac. Bell 
and Daldy. 
Tales, Old and New. By the Author of “On the 
Edge of the Storm.” Bell and Daldy. 

‘Father Time’s Story Book” is a collection of short 
fairy tales by, we imagine, a new author, who has 
evidently studied Hans Andersen, and often shows evidence 
of a sense of humour. The stories are slight but nicely 








moral. We like the first story, “Told by the Wailing 
Wind,” the best. 

“A Flat-iron for a Farthing” is written in a fresh and 
lively style well suited for children, the childish tone of 
thought being well sustained throughout the book. There 
is a capital story of a blind man, evidently one of “Les 
deux Aveugles,”’ which we should like to quote, but it is, 
unfortunately, too long, and is besides only one of many 
good things in the book. We can cordially recommend 
this volume as a present for children. 

“ Tales, Old and New” are interesting, but have a 
tendency to end rather too abruptly. The scenes, how. 
ever, are laid in various countries, and hence occasion is 
given for many curious bits of description. The first story, 
possibly because it describes life on the sandy dunes of 
North Germany and recails pleasant memories of old days 
spent there, is our favourite, next to that we like * Thyrza” 
and ‘‘ Zabdiel the Gipsy.” 


SS 


GERMANY. 





THE second edition of Strauss’ new work was exhausted 
in a couple of hours, showing that notwithstanding the un- 
favourable reviews of it that still continue to appear, it is 
read with avidity—of course, from mere curiosity. Perhaps 
the amplest review of the work has just been concluded in 
the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, and is from the pen of 
the Munich Professor, Johannes Huber. Like all the other 
reviewers, he, too, highly disapproves of the destructive 
tendency of the book. The third edition is just out. 

Gustav Freytag’s new novel, “Ingo and Ingraban,” 
puffed long beforehand, has left the press. It is the first 
volume of a series which the author intends publishing 
under the collective title of ‘Our Ancestors.” It seems to 
be only a poetical rechauffé of his “ Pictures of the German 
Past,” a work which has found much favour with the more 
educated classses, but, not being vested in the garb of 
fiction, has not reached the hands of the public at large. 
The object of the series, it would appear from a review in 
a Vienna paper of Prussian proclivities, is to trace back 
the genealogy of the Hohenzollerns to these ancient ex- 
ceedingly queer named personages of the fourth century. 
What a pity these incredulous times will not allow our 
modern Virgil to make the imperial family at once descend 
from the ancient Teutonic divinities ! 

The same firm (Hirzel, Leipsic), which has issued the 
two works referred to in my preceding remarks, has also 
just published the second volume of Springer’s “‘ Biography 
of Dahlman,” the late able historian of the English and 
French Revolution and other historical works of great 
value. He was one of the seven Géttingen Professors who 
resigned their posts, but unlike his colleagues, Grimm and 
Gervinus, he was for the Prussian hegemony in Germany. 
Springer is one of the few Professors of note who have 
accepted a chair at Strassburg. ; 

The Grensboten, a Prussian organ, published at Leipsic, 
had an anonymous review of Frantz’ work “On the 
Religion of National Liberalism,” endeavouring to be 
satirical; but instead of refuting his statements and afgu- 
ments, the reviewer only tries to throw ridicule on them. 
The author, it transpired during some trial which lately 
took place in Hanover, received the sum of 265 thalers 
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(£40) from the ex-King of that annexed country as a gra- 
tuity for his previous work on “ New Germany. This 
fact was, of course, immediately taken up and widely cir- 
culated by the Bismarck press as a convenient means of 
defaming the author and his work. Fancy calling a man 
venial, and accusing him of being bribed for having received 
the paltry sum of £40 for writing a work of 460 pages! 
Messrs. Duncker and Humblot, of Leipsic, have just pub- 
lished the second volume of the “ Life of Moscheles,” by 
his widow, containing an account of his residence in Lon- 
don from 1836 to 1845, and of his useful activity in Leipsic 
from the latter year down to his recent death. 

Rudolf Gottschall, the literary historian, dramatist, 
essayist, and poet has just treated us to a comic epic, 
“Pharaoh,” which is highly spoken of by competent au- 
thority, and his History of German Literature has just 
gone through a third edition. It is the only one of similar 
works that is carried down to the present day, and does 
full justice to our living writers and poets. Considering 
that Gottschall is at the same time editor of the two periodi- 
cals Blatter fiir liter. Unterhaltung and Unsere Zeit, thea- 
trical reporter for the Leipsic local paper, and a frequent 
contributor to the Gartenlaube and other periodicals, besides 
supplying those edited by himself with articles from his own 
pen, and nearly always writing up to the mark, one cannot 
help being astounded at such working power as he dis- 
plays. 

If Gottschall in his “ History” has written about our 
modern writers, Adolf Stern in his Selection mentioned in 
my last, bearing the title of ‘‘ Fifty Years of German Prose, 
from 1823 to 1870, with Biographical and Critical Intro- 
ductions ” (Leipsic, Wartgi), enables us, by means of judi- 
ciously selected extracts, to judge of their style and manner. 
These extracts include one from the editor’s own novel, 
“The Anabaptist,” and commencing with Joseph von 
Eichendorff, reach down to such quite recent writers as 
W. Jensen and W. Raabe. 

From the same hand we have a new edition of the “ Goe- 
the-Schiller Xenien, with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes” (Leipsic, Philipp Reclam, Jun.). In this Intro- 
duction the reader will find a concise but pithy account of 
the origin of those remarkable distichs which may be said 
to form our German Dunciad. The editor vindicates our 
great twin-poets, who, in this instance, worked together in 
harmony like Beaumont and Fletcher, from the reproach 
of uncharitableness sometimes launched against them, and 
shows how necessary it had become for them to dart these 
shafts of satire at the Grub-street poets of their day, This 
united production of the friendship between Goethe and 
Schiller had the effect of a thunderstorm, and purified the 
literary atmosphere. And this classical little volume now 
lying before me is to be had at the very low price of 4}d! 
Robert Hamerling has lately produced a new poem, “ The 
Seven Deadly Sins,” which, however, is said to fall short 
of his high reputation. 
Perhaps some of my readers may remember my men- 
toning some months ago a little work by Professor F- 
Nietzsche, of Basel, On the Birth of Tragedy,” in which 
the Schopenhauerian theory of music was wedded to a hypo- 
thesis derived from Greek antiquity. This hypothesis was 
attacked in a very hostile spirit by a certain Dr. Ulrich von 

ilamowitz-Méliendorf in a pamphlet published by him 
under the title of “ Philology of the Future.” This pam- 
Phlet in its turn has called forth a withering and instructive 
reply in the shape of another pamphlet by Erwin Rohde, 

tofessor of Classical Philology in the University of Kiel, 





entitled ‘‘ False Philology,” and, like Nietzsche’s volume, 
addressed as a missive to Richard Wagner (Leipsic, E. W. 
Fritzsch). The same firm recently published a very inter- 
esting work from the pen of the said indefatigable composer 
and writer, ‘‘ On Vocalists and Actors,” which is now being 
widely read. Casually I may here mention that a certain 
Dr. Puschmann, a physician, has, quite seriously, written 
a pamphlet in which he endeavours to prove Wagner to be 
of unsound mind, and his particular disease, he says, is 
** Gréssenwahn,” a word for which the English language 
fortunately affords no equivalent, but which has lately 
come quite into fashion in Germany, and is applied to 
those of whom it is supposed that they are under the illu- 
sion of being something high and mighty or simply very 
great men indeed. 

Dr. Lechler, Professor of Divinity at the University of 
Leipsic, and author of a famous work on English Deism, 
has just given the world a new work, on which he has been 
engaged for many years, entitled, “J. Wickliffe and the 
History of the Early Stages of (Vorgeschichte) the Refor- 
mation.” The author, having had access to hitherto un- 
published documents, among them writings of Wickliffe 
himself, has been enabled to throw much new light on the 
whole period of that precursor of Luther, and has thus pro- 
duced a work of no small interest to the Protestant world 
in general, and the English public in particular. 

Brockhaus, Leipsic, has published ‘‘German Letters,” 
by Dr. Zunz. In these epistles the celebrated Jewish 
scholar, of Berlin, now in a sportive vein, now in truly 
caustic wit, exposes the corruption of the German language 
by means of the numerous foreign words introduced into it 
and substituted for German ones, especially in the daily 
press, and in eastigating this abuse in a manner at once 
highly amusing and effective, he takes the opportunity of 
every now and then insinuating some incisive remark on cur- 
rent events, social and political, and knows even how to slip 
in sound philosophical precepts. His German patriotism, 
however, does not seem to be of the purest water, for he 
has no Gallophobia, ventures even to say a good word in 
behalf of the French, and even becomes satirical when he 
speaks of ‘‘the German unity, which was ushered in by 
the domestic war of the German tribes, and celebrated in 
the capital of Prussia by a dinner with a French bill of 
fare.” But, then, Dr. Zunz, though a resident and, for 
aught I know, a native of Berlin, is a democrat, and one of 
genuine dye, though, of course, of lofty aspirations. 

The same firm has just issued “ Travels in England,” 
being Pictures of the Past and Present,’’ by Julius Roden- 
berg. The author has here reprinted some previously 
published essays, such as that on “ Kent and the Canter- 
bury Tales,” ‘‘The London of Shakespeare,” &c., and 
added some new papers containing more or less vivid 
descriptions of persons and periods in English history and 
social life. 

Holder (or Beck's University Library), of Vienna, has 
published “‘The Psyche of Woman, being a Lecture de- 
livered at the Academical Gymnasium in Vienna,” by Dr. 
Ad. Jellinck. In the narrow compass of twenty-two pages 
the author, famous as a pulpit orator, has managed to place 
before the reader the opinions and dicta of ancient and 
modern philosophers on the subject of women, and gives us 
his own analysis of her character, in doing which he dis- 
plays much acuteness and a just appreciation of the high 
qualities of women without being blind to her deficiencies 
and foibles. The diction is, as usual with him, highly 
polished. 
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The last number of the Leipsic Jllustrated Gazette con- 
tains some excellent woodcuts illustrating the rare event of 
the late golden wedding of the King and Queen of Saxony. 

P.S.—My above designation of G. Freytag as Virgil 
proves to be even more correct than I could have imagined, 
not having read the new book yet, for from a review in the 
“‘Gegenwart” by its editor, Paul Lindau, I see that 
Freytag’s prose may, by simply arranging it in lines, be 
turned into verse. 


—_—_——$——_____ 


FRANCE. 





In the midst of the jangle that ever since my last com- 
munication has been going on at Versailles between M. 
Thiers and the Right—and here let me, par parenthése, ex- 
claim Dieu protége le Droit—the voices of Art, Science, 
and Literature at Paris if not inaudible, have certainly 
been but very little regarded. For all that, however, the 
painters, the writers, and the savans of this great capital, 
which, for the time being, in a political sense, is no longer 
the metropolis of France, have been as busily engaged as 
ever in their ateliers, their libraries, and their séances. 
Books of varied interest have passed through the press and 
gone into the hands of the public across the counters of 
such publishing houses of note as Hachette and Company, 
as Levy Fréres, and of Charpentier. Genre pictures, his- 
torical and Scriptural paintings, sea views and landscapes, 
have advanced, line by line, tint by tint, towards comple- 
tion with an especial eye, on the part of the leading artists, 
to the salon of 1873. The Academy of Science and other 
similar bodies have held their sittings just as usual with 
the calmest deliberation. All this, in spite of the hurly 
burly of the opposing politicians in the theatre of the great 
chateau at Versailles, where M. Batbie has been “ figuring 
away” alternately on the high rope and the low rope like a 
sort of Blondin-Banting, driving his quondam friends of 
the Left half frantic with chagrin on witnessing what, oddly 
enough, must have appeared to them, at one and the same 
time, his dexterous and yet sinister performance. In the 
comparative lull that has fallen on the Assembly at the 
moment of my writing, when the Monarchists of every 
kind, Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperialists constituting 
what is called the Right and the Right Centre, are recon- 
ciling themselves for a while with the President in con- 
sideration of his presidential rearrangement of the ministry, 
it may be reasonable to enumerate here in passing a few of 
the later doings at Paris of authors, artists, and philoso- 
phers. 

As a work distinctly a propos to the present situation 
politically, we would first of all direct attention to the 
volume recently published by Charpentier in which M. 
Laboulaye has with considerable acumen and no little 
temerity discussed various ‘‘ Questions Constitutionelles.” 
Even those who on an examination of his argument may 
be the least disposed to coincide with the opinions arrived 
at by M. Laboulaye, will derive advantage from the con- 
sideration of arguments so intelligently sustained by this 
able journalist, 


The mere catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale is 
enough to make an English reader’s mouth water with 
eagerness for precisely such a list of cheap and beautifully 
printed reissues of the classics of our own literature. Here, 


have for 25 centimes for each tome broché the masterpieces 
of Gallic literature. Voltaire’s romances in five volumes 
Rousseau’s Emile in four, Fenelon’s Télemaque, Pascal's 
Pensées, Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Montesquieu, Cordor. 
cet, here they all are accessible to the humblest student 
even to one who has but a few hanging bookshelves pen. 
dant from the walls of his grenier. And it is not that this 
wonderfui Bibliothéque Nationale is restricted to the gems 
of French literature, it places by translation none the less 
readily within reach of the numerous students the pearls of 
price of all literature, dead and living, pagan and Christian, 
Ex. gr. Horace and Byron, Tasso and Goldsmith, Schiller 
and Epictetus. 

An eminent and humane physician has recently passed 
away in the person of M. Félix Voisin, of the Hospice of 
Bicétre, well known in his time as the author of the treatise 
published in 1847 under the title of ‘‘ Traitement Intelligent 
de la Folie.” As Elliotson used to be reproached in his 
day with being a believer in mesmerism, so was M. Voisin 
open to the charge of being a believer in phrenology. They 
were both of them none the less for that reason true and 
practical philanthropists. 

The ‘“ Alsace” of M. Edmond About has just run into 
another edition, a fresh tribute, not only to the feuilletonist's 
popularity, but to a subject the constant and vivid remem. 
brance of which keeps so keenly alive in every Frenchman's 
heart, curiously mingled together, the honey of hope and 
the gall of vengeance. 

Another Edmond who was also conspicuously, during 
his career, associated with journalism, I may mention here 
in passing, is very recently deceased. This was M. Ed- 
mond Pointel, formerly director of the Moniteur Universel, 
and the originator, among other eminently successful pub- 
lications, of the Petite Presse and L’Autographe. He died 
in the prime ef his life after ten years of extraordinary en- 
terprize. 

Two splendid artistic works have recently appeared, the 
** Musées de Belgique et de Hollande,” and the “ Mer- 
veilles de la Peinture,’’ both by L. Viardot. 

The immensely popular drama of ‘Le Centenaire,” 
upon the representation of which before the footlights | 
have already commented, has, I observe, been placed in 
the category of reading dramas by Michel Levy Freres, 
who have also just now issued from the press a new edition 
of the late Théophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Constantinople.” 

That modern rival of the author of ,* Gulliver's Travels,” 
of * Baron Munchausen’'s Adventures,” and of the wonder- 
ful voyages of “Captain Popanilla”—M. Jules Verne to 
wit—has added to the fame already acquired by him 
through his account of the marvellous Balloon journey 
across Africa by bringing out a couple of other equally 
circumstantial and surprising narratives. Qne of these 
recounts the wanderings in the interior of Africa of three 
Russians and three Englishmen. The other relates 4s 
daringly as Edgar Poe the incidents of a “ Journey round 
the Moon.” Doubtless the lunar revelations will be reissued, 
just as the other work has been, on the English side of the 
Channel. 3 

A noble tome, extending to 1000 pages, and costing Just 
fifteen francs, has lately been published under the title of 
“Géographie Générale.” It is the production of M. 
Dussieux, of the Ecole de Saint Cyr, and embraces within 
it a comprehensive survey of the Physical, Political, His- 
torical, Administrative, Agricultural, Commercial, 49 
Industrial Geography of all the countries of the earth. It 





each complete in from one volume to five volumes, you 


is a work truly encyclopedic in its character. 
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Recently, before the Academy of Inscriptions and Bible 
Lettres, M. Hauréau read a remarkable paper in relation 
to Gregory the Ninth and the Philosophy of Aristotle. 

In Le Soir M. Spoll is still writing in instalments his 
narrative of the rise and fall of the short-lived Constitution 
of 1848—a rather pointed reminder of the fugitive character 
of Republican institutions in France. 

Distinctly akin to the Messrs. Cassell's Self Instructor 
is the “Ecole Mutuelle Cours d'Education Populaire,” 
now selling widely at the Messrs. Gautier’s, in twenty-four 
yolumes, each at a cost of no more than forty centimes. 

At the Théatre Frangais the first representation of «‘ La 
Farce de Maitre Pathelin passed off with éclat. The 
announcement of the author’s name—M. Edouard Fournier 
—was welcomed with acclamation. Again M. Got achieved 
a brilliant success—un success d’estime. 

A History of France by Messrs. Bordier and Charton, 
embellished with from 1000 to 1200 clever engravings, has 
recently been reissued in a collective form from the pages 
ofthe Magasin Pittoresque. 


ee 


THE MAGAZINES, 





Art reproduces Mr. Marks’ quaint water colour painting 
of “The Princess and the Pelicans.” The lady is sup- 
posed to be reading a legend to wile away the pains of her 
brothers, who are enchanted. The birds listen with the 
utmost gravity. Mr. Buckner’s picture of a Neapolitan 
Shepherd carrying a zampogna is excellent. The last 
heliotype is Stevenson's Bust of a Girl in the Foundling 
Hospital. 

The Art $ournal is an admirable number this month. 
Mr. Pettie’s ‘“‘ Touchstone and Audrey” is engraved most 
delicately by Cousen. Ward's painting of poor “ Noll” 
playing on his flute to defray his travelling expenses is also 
amost pleasing picture. We cannot say so much for the 
engraving of Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Crucifixion.” Without being 
fond of oleographs, we think that they alone can give any 
idea of Tintoretto’s works, in which colouring had so 
prominent a share. Mr. Jewitt describes some of the 
curiosities to be found in Lichfield Museum. S. C. Hall 
hasa paper on the Brighton Aquarium, of which several 
illustrations are given. Mr. Wey’s work on Rome is re- 
viewed at length, and several of its plates reproduced. 
Amongst the valuable art papers is one on Japanese art. 

The Argosy varies its contents this month by giving a 
play called ‘‘ The Burgomaster’s Guest.” Julia Kavanagh 
contributes a pretty story, ‘“‘The Miller of Manneville.” 
The editor's tale, ‘‘Cyrilla Maude,” we like better than 
most of her longer efforts. Again, this Magazine has 
some well-written verses, ‘“‘ Out at Sea.” 

Aunt fudy is as genial as ever. Amongst her Christ- 
mas papers is an extravaganza ‘‘ Robert Goodfornothing,” 
by A. S. Gatty. 

Blackwood's devotes a good deal of space to reviews of 
new books, the most important works being Middlemarch, 
and Gareth and Lynette. The critic is somewhat hard on 

t. Hare’s ‘* Memorials of a Quiet Life.” The instalment 
of“The Parisians ” is much superior to last month’s. The 
paper on Goethe is very excellently done. ‘The Strike 
and the Lock-out ” is an interesting subject just now. 

Cassell’s is a very readable number, and we must confess 
{0a predilection for short papers, such asit contains. The 
short poems by Gerald Massey, M. G. Watkins, and F. 





Weatherly are particularly touching and sweet. ‘“ How 
Oil was Struck in Canada,” Sir F. Arrow’s “A Journey in 
the East,” and “The Procession of St. George at Rio de 
Janeiro,” are amongst the best prose contributions. 

Chambers’ Fournal gives a very humorously told story 
called “‘A Confirmed Old Bachelor.” “A Nervous Tra- 
veller,” ‘‘ Burglariously and Feloniously,” and ** Jones's 
Beard,” are all amusing, and suitable for merry Christmas- 
tide. ‘*A West Country Humorist” is a review of some 
humorous verses by Mr. Barnes, who, however, is not only 
a humorist, but something more, a former book of his, 
‘‘ Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect,” containing true poetry, 
such as has seldom been written since the days of Robert 
Burns. 

The Churchman's Family Magazine has two interesting 
papers on Hawaiian Civilization, and ‘The Heart of 
Arabia,” ‘ How to Sleep,” gives very good advice, though 
many would find it difficult to act upon it. 

In the Churchman's Shilling Magazine Miss Sarah 
Doudney continues her excellent story “The Cross of 
Diamonds.” Mr. Piggot has a paper on Bishop Bekynton. 
Dr. Hill's Child’s Hymn for Christmas is just what a child’s 
hymn ought to be. “Christmas Day with Pius IX.” is 
well worth reading, as also is Mr. Milner’s article on “‘ The 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel and Persian Chronology.” 

In Colburn’s “A Legend of the Rock” is a Gibraltar 
tale, well told, but very melancholy. ‘* Whither?” is the 
title of a sonnet by James Mew, of merit far beyond the 
usual magazine average. ‘ Traditions of '98” are stories 
of the Irish rebellion. Mr. Ainsworth keeps up unflaggingly 
his readers’ interest in ** Boscobel.” 

The Contemporary opens with a continuation of Herbert 
Spencer’s remarkable, though very unequal, papers on the 
study of Sociology. This is followed by a highly interest- 
ing and thoughtful article by Mr. Capes on “ The Jesuits 
in England.” Musicians will be pleased with Mr. Haweis’ 
** Old Violins.” He quotes in it a marvellously apt quota- 
tion by Swift, who remarked when a lady’s mantle caught 
fire and injured a violin close at hand— 


“Mantua ye! misere nimium vicina Cremonz.” 


The Rev. John Dowden sends a liturgical paper on “ The 
American Prayer-book.” Mr. Buchanan has a critique on 
the famous Norwegian poet and dramatist, Bjérnson. 

Of The Cornhill, to a partiality for which we must con- 
fess, not only during but ever since the days when its great 
founder started it, we shall merely say that every one of 
its papers this month is well worth perusal, 

Fraser's has a paper which all interested in our colonies 
should read, whatever their opinions may be, It is headed 
‘‘ Empire or No Empire?” Mr. Conway's curious pape 
on Demonology is continued. A. K. H. B, writes on “* The 
Disadvantage of Living in a Small Community.” Mr. W. 
Longman’s paper on the North and South Tyrol (with map) 
will supply useful hints to the many travellers who will 
probably go to the Vienna Exhibition next year, and wish 
to see something of the beauties of the Tyrol, and to be- 
eome acquainted with the rare example of an honest race. 
The number concludes with General Cluseret’s ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes at the Commune.” 

The Gentleman's continues Joaquin Miller's wonderful 
poem. “Sirius” has a good paper on “ Snipe Shooting.” 
Mr. Hatton's “ Life in London ” is very entertaining. The 
writer of “‘ Players of Our Day” concludes his remarks on 
‘* Burlesque Actors and Actresses,” and Mr. O’Donnell 
contributes a paper on Theatricals in Ireland. 

Good Things are as good as they used to be under 
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another name. Mr. Matthew Browne’s model letters are 
capital, and Mr. Hood's “ Excursions to Puzzledom ” will 
be found welcome these holidays. 


Good Words has an exquisite poem by Bishop Alexander 
entitled “‘ Super Fiumina,” and ‘“ More Improvisings”’ by 
the late editor. ‘‘ Serbian Folk-lore”’ is good as ever. Mr. 
Forbes has a paper on the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Grave and Gay has found a novelty in the way of spend- 
ing Christmas Day in the shape of a paper on “ Christmas 
in Quarantine.” Alexander Teetgen sends a very fair poem 
on Christmas, nor are these the only papers appropriate to 
the season. With all preference for short papers we think 
three short pages too short for such a subject as Nature 
Study. 

London Society has a capital plate of skating incidents, 
with the title “‘ As it Should Be.” Another illustration (to 
some excellent lines by Perceval Graves) strikes us as a 
very vulzar face, and as one quite unworthy a place in 
London Society. Keningale Cook has a good critical paper 
on Victor Hugo. We are glad to see Azamat-Batuk in 
print again. 

Macmillan’s begins what promises to be a very clever 
story under the title “‘ A Slip in the Fens.” The Dean of 
Westminster sends a Hymn for Advent as a sequel to the 
two on the Ascension and Transfiguration previously con- 
tributed by him. Mr. Hutton praises, perhaps a little too 
indiscriminately, Mr. Thompson, and well justifies him in 
taking the view he has adopted of the life of the ‘“‘ Blame- 
less King,’’ instead of that version for which Mr. Swin- 
burne, as might be expected, contends. Mr. A.C. Ramsay 
has a paper on a subject that just now is one of special 
interest, the River Po, and Mr. M. Creighton begins a 
series on Pope Pius II. 

Old Merry’s Monthly is, we much regret to see, the last 
number of that capital boys’ magazine. Mrs. Giloart 
brings her story, ‘‘ The Boy with an Idea,” to a close, and 
there are several others appropriate to Christmas-tide. 

Mission Life shows this month a very marked improve- 
ment. Four of its papers are illustrated, and amongst the 
contributors who are, we believe, new acquisitions, are the 
Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, of St. Peter's, Eaton-square, and 
the Rev. S. J. Stone, writer of the Thanksgiving Hymn. An 
editorial note informs us that this year is the seventh since 
the magazine was begun. As the organ of no particular 
party, and no special society, but as the earnest supporter 
of missions both home and forzign, we heartily wish it 
success. 

The People’s Magazine is an admirable number. The 
conductor seems to be fully aware of what some people 
forget, we mean that there is an enormous difference be- 
tween non-religious and irreligious papers. We believe 
that there are some who imagine that because this magazine 
appears under the auspices of the S. P. C. K., its articles 
must all be of a religious character. This, however, is not 
the case. Mrs. Riddell continues her novel, ‘‘The Earl's 
Promise.” Mr. C. H. Eden writes on “ The Argentine 
Republic, Cape Colony, and Natal.” Captain Palmer con- 
tinues his “ Explorations in the Peninsula of Mount Sinai.” 
In addition to several good engravings, there are two 
worthy of especial mention, a Holy Family by Titian, and 
a chromo-lithograph frontispiece ‘‘ The King’s Coming,” 
by H. S. Marks. 

The Quiver begins a story by Jeanie Hering called “‘ Truth 
will Out.” Its frontispiece is also a picture by Marks. This 
and several other of the engravings are admirably executed. 
The Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, and the Rev. P. B. Power 





have each short and sensible contributions. Sarah Doudney 
and A. Bond send poems. The Rev. S. Smith continues 
his papers on the Services for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The St. $ames’ begins a story by MM. Erckmann. 
Chatrian called ‘“‘ The Two Brothers.” Not being marked 
(at all events as yet) by insane ravings against Napoleon III., 
it has recalled the pleasure with which we used formerly to 
read these authors’ books. ‘‘ Yes or No” is a sketch worth 
reading. There are fresh translations from the pen of the 
late Sir John Bowring. The writers of ‘‘ Under the Red 
Cross” continue their entertaining papers on Modern 
Minor Prophets. The editor makes a strong, a very strong, 
protest against the San Juan award. It is a point, how. 
ever, on which we think it impossible to speak too strongly. 

In St. Paul’s Jean Ingelow’s admirable novel “ Off the 
Skelligs ” is concluded. E. J. H. discusses the respective 
merits of various translators of Faust. Henry Holbeach 
writes on the character of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Proc. 
tor sends one of his capital papers on ‘‘ A Missing Comet 
and a Coming Meteor Shower.” 

The Sunday Magazize has a great attraction in the com. 
mencement of a story by Sarah Tytler, ‘‘ Against the 
Stream,” the “Story of an Heroic Age in England.” 
In a paper on the “ Future of the Working Classes,” Dr. 
Blaikie asks the pertinent question ‘‘ God or Mammon?” 
“ Prayer,” by John Stuart Blackie, and ‘‘ The Deformed 
Child,” are beautiful little poems. Dr. Smith has a second 
paper on “‘ Harry Lawrence.” 

Temple Bar has three biographical papers, the first of 
which is on poor Henry Murger, whose story completes 
the triad of lives of which those of Alfred de Vigny and 
Alfred de Musset have already appeared. The second is 
that of Talleyrand, and the third that of Captain Marryatt. 
‘“‘ Poor Pretty Bobby ” is a little sketch by Rhoda Brough- 
ton. ‘ How They Used to Tell Stories” is a light paper 
amusingly written. ‘“‘The Wooing O't”’ still goes on ex- 
cellently. 

The editor of the Victoria sends a first letter from 
America, where her notions of Woman's Rights are looked 
on with more favour than we hope they will ever meet with 
here. From the late Sir John Bowring there is a poem of 
which the burden is— 


“ The work of woman is peace, peace.” 


Amongst the scraps from other publications we are sur- 
prised to find a quotation from The Church Review in praise 
of strong-minded women. 

a 


THE THEATRES. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


Orera bouffe seems to have established itself per 
manently in England, and at no house can a brighter, 
pleasanter performance be witnessed than that of L'il 
Crévé at Mr. Hingston’s charming little theatre. Herves 
music is now familiar to everyone, and is not only through- 
out lively and tuneful, but in many instances, such as the 
rondo of Fleur de Noblesse, the song of the Gendarme, the 
duet ‘“‘ The Path by the Wood,” and the effectively scored 
scena ‘‘ From Prison Bars,” written in a really musician 
like style, while the sprightly chorus of Toxophilites, the 
bass of which in the second part somewhat recalls a 
similar figure in the Soldier's Chorus in Faust, is sure x 
be hummed by every mouth, and played on every piano 
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The company are all thoroughly effective, and play to- 
gether with great abandon and ease. Of the ladies we 
must praise Mdlle. Clary and Miss Patty Laverne, the 
former for her bright acting, and the latter for her singing, 
while Miss Julia Matthews sings and acts admirably as the 
heroine. Mr. Temple, as the gendarme, and Mr. Odell, as 
asenile duke, were the best of the gentlemen, but all parts 
were thoroughly well represented. If any play goers like 
pretty faces, tasteful costumes, good scenery, bright lively 
music, the effect of which is much heightened by the strong 
feeling of ‘‘ go ’’’ which pervades the piece, let them go and 
see L'il Crévé. We must add that the band is very 
good. 











— $< ——___—— 


BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 





Tue first concert of this newly organized association, 
which took place at St. James’ Hall on the 5th inst., was a 
most undoubted success. The principle of the society is 
to take in some degree the line of the Musical Society of 
London, which was started under the auspices of the late 
Alfred Mellon, and to redeem England from an imputation 
which may be best stated in the words of one who is held 
in respect and esteem by all musicians, Professor Ella, 
“Nothing surprises a foreign artist more than the melan- 
choly fact I now state: there is not in all Great Britain a 
complete orchestra of British musicians ; whilst in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Germany, there are endless orchestras 
entirely composed of native talent.” It is the fact that our 
best orchestras contain a great many foreign players, though 
the great majority are Englishmen. The band of the British 
Orchestral Society is composed entirely of English players, 
and comprises seventy-five of our best performers, though 
we miss some familiar names. The conductor, Mr. George 
Mount, is an Englishman, and three new orchestral works 
by English composers are promised. 


The programme was admirably selected so as to 
thoroughly test the capabilities of the band, and a magni- 
fcent performance throughout was the result. The grand 
overture to Ruy Blas opened the list, all points of which 
were given to perfection, the cantabije with its peculiar 
hesitating rhythm for the basses, and the rapturous finale 
being both equally well rendered. Sterndale Bennett's 
concerto in F minor, which we should like to hear played 
again by the composer himself, shewed Mdme. Goddard, 
who is this season playing better than ever, to great 
advantage. Her execution of the Barcarole was marked by 
great delicacy of touch and gracefulness of conception, and 
she played with great brilliancy in the fiery and vigorous 
fnale. “The C minor symphony of Beethoven, No. 5, his 
most popular work, was, with the exception of the familiar 
Werture to Oberon, the only other purely instrumental 
Piece. The mysterious allegro in 2-4 time, said to repre- 
sent “fate knocking at the door,” is, perhaps, the least 
popular of the movements. But the lovely Andante con 
moto was perfectly played, the violoncel i especially dis- 
inguishing themselves; and the marvellous final allegro 
Was grandly rendered—we have never heard the quick 
Passage for the basses in the trio more accurately given. 

€cannot agree with Mr. Macfarren’s wish for the gene- 

Introduction of four-stringed basses. Though the 





"quent transposition which the mode of tuning our Eng- 


lish basses necessitates is objectionable, yet, as a rule, a 


much richer tone is produced on the three-stringed bass. 


The vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens, whom we have 
heard sing better, and Mr. Thomas. The tempi of the 
various movements were accurately indicated by Mr. 
Mount, whose talent as a conductor fully bears out the 
opinion we expressed of him in our last number. The 
rendering of the scores under his direction was marked 
by vigour and freedom, and was without that stiffness which 
we notice sometimes at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Mount, 
too, understands, what so few conductors do, how to bring 
in the band after a rest, and he seems to have his players 
thoroughly under control. 


At the next concert, on the 1gth instant, besides the 
“Italian” symphony, Mr. Edward Howell magni Fovis in- 
crementum, perhaps for purity of tone our best English 
violoncellist,is to play a concerto by Goltermann, and we are 
promised the fine prelude to Lohengrin in A, one of the 
most masterly pieces of instrumentation ever composed, 
though it may possibly be found too dreamy and mystical 
for the English Philistines. 


We understand that the Musical Society of London is 
likely to be revived, with Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan as con- 
ductor, and that an effort will be made to afford a hearing 
to the best of our young English composers. 

The music to the second and fourth acts of “* The Black 
Crook’ at the Alhambra will be written by Mr. F. Clay. 
The other music will be by Mons. Jacobi, the conductor. 





Professor Ella, after doing good service by making 
known in the first instance classical chamber music to 
English audiences by the Musical Union Concerts, is now 
supplementing his good offices by unearthing at his Societa 
Lirica much overlooked and interesting dramatic music. 
At the last monthly meeting, held at Mrs. General Orr’s, 
selections were given from *- Linda di Chamounix,” L’ Etoile 
du Nord,” ‘‘ Dinorah,” Hummel’s “ Matilde de Guise,” 
Rossini’s ‘‘Le Compte Ory,” and Mozart's tuneful, but 
sadly neglected, ‘Cosi fan Futte.” The performance 
closing with Professor Ella's own spirited “ Victoria 
March.” The careful, well considered rendering of this 
most interesting programme by the small well drilled 
chamber orchestra and choir gave much pleasure to an 
audience, including a goodly numter of distinguished per- 
sons. It is a pity these performances cannot be heard ina 
more complete and public manner. 


M. Alex. Guilmant, the Parisian organist, whose com- 
positions for the king of instruments are finding much 
favour here, has received from the London College of 
Organists the well deserved compliment of honorary fellow- 
ship and membership of that rising and valuable institu- 
tion. 


SOCIETIES. 





Tue Society oF BrsiicaAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


At the meeting held on Tuesday, December 3, 1872, the 
following paper (which is so full of interest that we gladly 
give fuller space than usual to the report) was read :— 


«Mr. Smith commenced by describing the discovery of 
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the tablets containing the text of the Deluge, which date 
from the reign of Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, B.c. 668. 
These tablets were copies from more ancient tablets, which 
Mr. Smith placed 1600 B.c. The Deluge text forms part 
of a series of legends belonging to the reign of a king 
named Izdubar. Mr. Smith described how Izdubar, falling 
ill, went to seek Sisit, the Xisuthrus of the Greeks, who 
was supposed to have been translated. The legend de- 
scribes Izdubar as seeing Sisit, who, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Izdubar, relates the story of the Flood. Sisit 
states that the gods revealed to himself the coming deluge, 
and commanded him to build a ship and put his family and 
all the seed of life into it; the ship was then to be launched 
into the sea. 


‘‘ Here there is a break in the document for fifteen lines. 
Where it again becomes intelligible Sisit relates how he 
finished the ark, coated it with bitumen, and placed his 
treasures and family, his servants, and the beasts of the 
field in it; he then gives the command of Shamas to him 
to enter the ark and shut the door, followed by his obeying 
the command and the commencement of the Flood. 


‘‘ The Flood is graphically described, and various deities 
are stated to have been engaged in causing it. After the 
description of the Flood, the story described the stranding 
of the ship on a mountain in Nizir, east of Assyria, and 
the sending out from it by Sisit first of a dove, next a 
swallow, and last of a raven. The animals were after- 
wards sent out of the ship, and Sisit built an altar and 
offered sacrifices. 


‘‘ The account concludes with Sisit giving directions to 
Izdubar how to be cured of a malady, which directions he 
carries out, and then returns to his city, Erech.”’ 


After reading the translation of the inscription, Mr. 
Smith gave Cory’s translation of Berosus and a comparison 
of the Bible account, the Inscription, and Berosus. 


At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. G. Smith’s paper, 
the Chairman, Sir H. Rawlinson, offered some remarks on 
the probable age of the Babylonian legend of the Deluge. 
He showed grounds for believing that the historical chrono- 
logy of Babylon ascended to a period at least 5000 years 
before the Christian era. There was a recorded date in 
the inscriptions of B.c. 2280 for the conquest of Babylon 
by the Medes, and the number of kings assigned by Berosus 
to the dynasty which preceded that event would place the 
commencement of the historical era in about B.c. 5150. 
The deified Sage to whom Mr. Smith had given the pro- 
visional name of Jzdubar, and who in his search for im- 
mortality had learnt the legend of the Deluge from Sisit, 
must be placed beyond the historical limit, but how much 
beyond it was of course impossible to say. The Gréeks, 
who had picked up the early traditions of Babylon, ap- 
peared, however, to indicate a date by placing the Proto- 
Patriarch, from whom the Babylonians had acquired the 
knowledge of astronomy, astrology, magic, and genethlia- 
logy, 6,000 years before Plato, or 5,000 years before the 
Trojan war, that is, above 1,000 years before the com- 
mencement of the historical period. The character of this 
Proto-Patriarch, who by the Greek traditionists was some- 
times named Zoroaster, and was sometimes compared with 
the Biblical Nimrod, would seem also to correspond with 
the Jzdubar of the inscriptions, though there was no possi- 
bility at present of bringing the names into relation. If 
Izdubar, the first civiliser of the Babylonians, lived about 
B.C. 6400, they would still have to-ascend to a much earlier 








period for the age of Sisit, who was the hero of the flood, 
and from whom the legend professed to come. Sir Henry 
doubted very much Mr. Smith’s readings of Sisit and 
Ubara-tutu for the names of the ark-builder and his father, 
and would not believe those forms to be identical with 
Xisuthrus and Otiartes of Berosus. It was curious that 
the former name might also read Yamashid, “ ruling the 
sea,” and that the primeval sage of Babylon was actually 
named in the native traditions collected in Ibn Wakshi’s 
celebrated work on the agriculture of the Nabathzans, 
Yanbu-shad, a title which certainly appeared to be identi- 
cal with the Arian prototype. Yemo-shaito or Jemshid. 
This might be a mere coincidence, but there were many 
other points of contact between Arian and Babylonian 
tradition, and the subject certainly required investigation. 


On the geography of the legend, Sir Henry remarked 
that the Nizir of the inscrpitions exactly answered to the 
Ararat of the Bible; not to the northern mountain near 
Erivan, which had now usurped the title, but to the true 
Ararat of Assyrian and Armenian Geography, namely, the 
precipitous range overlooking the valley of the Tigris to 
the north-east of Mosul. The particular hill of this range 
upon which, according to the local tradition the ark had 
rested, and where its remains were supposed to be visible 
to the present day, had always borne the Arabic name of 
Fudi, which there could be no doubt was the representa- 
tive of the name of Gd&ti, which was attached to Nizir in 
an Assyrian Geographical list. 


Sir Henry further expressed great confidence in the 
genuineness of the extracts from the work of Berosus, 
which had been preserved to us by Eusebius and other 
copyists, since the proper names, under their Greek dis- 
guise, could usually be identified with the original Baby- 
lonian terms. It was certain that Berosus in describing 
the deluge must have had under his eye the original legend 
that had been translated by Mr. Smith, though perhaps 
there was some mistake in assigning the legend to 
Xisuthrus: and it could further hardly be doubted that the 
account in Genesis was the version of the same legend 
which had been carried away by the Abrahamic colony in 
their original migration from Ur of the Chaldees to Harran 
and Palestine. 





Society oF Arts.—On December 18, at 8 o'clock, a 
paper will be read ‘‘On Russia, her Industries, Commerce, 
and Means of Communication.” By Leone Levi, Esq., 
Professor of Mercantile Law, King’s College, London, and 
one of the Deputies to the International Statistical Con- 
gress at St. Petersburg. 


Tue GeoLocicat Society oF Lonpon.—At a meeting 
held December 4, 1872, Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., 
vice-president in the chair, the following communica- 
tions were read:—1. “On the Tremadoc Rocks in the 
neighbourhood of St. David's, South Wales.” By Henry 
Hicks, Esq. 2. “On the Phosphatic Nodules of the 
Cretaceous Rock of Cambridgeshire.” By the Rev. 0 
Fisher, M.A. 3. “On the Ventriculitide of the Cambridge 
Upper Greensand.” By W. Johnson Sollas, Esq., Asso 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines, London. Commu- 
nicated by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A. 


The next meeting of the society will be held on Wednes- 
day, the 18th instant, when the following communications 
will be read:—1. ‘Further Notes on the Punfield Sec- 
tion.” By C. J. A. Meyer, Esq., F.G.S. 2. “On the 
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Origin of Clay-Ironstone.” By J. Lucas, Esq., F.G.S. 
3, “On the Coprolites of the Upper Greensand Forma- 
tion, and on Flints."" By W. Johnson Sollas, Esq., of St. 
ohn’s College, Cambridge. Communicated by the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue Hepworth Dixon great libel case, if not very profitable 
to the plaintiff, has at any rate given an impulse to the demand 


for “Spiritual Wives.” At Mudie’s the inquiries for it are many. 


It happens that Mr. Mudie has withdrawn the book from cir- 
culation, so many of his subscribers are not a little disappointed. 
In the Row, fortunately for the publishers, who had a large 
stock on hand, there hasx~ been quite a run on it. It is 
said Mr. Dixon intends withdrawing the book himself. Be 
that as it may, as he has to pay his own costs, which are near 
upon a thousand pounds, the publication of it cannot have been 
very profitable to him in a pecuniary point of view. 

We hear little of new publications at this season of the year 
inthe serial line, with the exception of religious and denomi- 
national works. There are few announcements of any interest. 
The Baptists are about to start a new paper, to be called the 
Baptist, a title of little interest to the general public. Then 
Messrs. Partridge, of Paternoster-row, are going to publish the 
“Systematic Bible Teacher” for home and school. Our readers 
would be surprised were we to tell them the sale of cheap 
religious publications by those who deal exclusively inthem. At 
this time we know a house whose stock of such alone is esti- 
mated at £30,000, and there are many others equally productive 
inthis respect. There are many men and women of whom the 
world has never heard receiving handsome incomes from such 
houses as Nisbet’s, for instance, and others for religious tales 
or poems or essays, which seem to be always in demand. A 
Saturday Reviewer would be considerably astonished were he to 
have areturn of the sale of sueh books, books rarely looked at 
by the general reader and never asked for at Mudie’s. 


One is still tempted to wonder at the wonderful gossip of the 
London correspondents of the Irish papers. The other day a 
writer in the Dublin Evening Telegraph wrote of Professor 
Huxley as if he were the plaintiff in the recent libel case. 


Mr. Hutchinson, the editor of the Deptford Chronicle, has 
written a book, called the ‘Glory Land,” which is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, of Paternoster-row. 


A prize of 250 guineas is offered for the best, and 150 guineas 
for the second best, essay on the Temperance Reformation : its 
Claims upon the Christian Church. The adjudicators are the 
Dean of Canterbury, Professor Calderwood, of Edinburgh 
University, and the Rev. G. W. Olver, Principal of the Battersea 
(Wesleyan) Training College. Twelve months will be allowed 
for the writing of the essay. 


One of the novelties of the season is the Illustrated Hymnal 
Almanack, intended for spreading on a wall. With every day of 
the year is given the first line of a hymn, together with the 
author’s name. 


Now that the’Pall Mall has put a stop to the “ spiritual wives ” 
Class of books, cannot some one be found to turn his attention 
to the immoral literature which is the delight of young England. 
Look at the errand boys or the printer's devils. Ask what they 
read, Ten to one the chances are they are publications of the 

Black Bess” stamp. At this time there are several firms 
engaged in the publication of such criminal literature. Mr. 
. fancis Says such publications have not alarge sale. Be that as 
it may, they have a very remunerative one, and the writers and 
Publishers make a good thing of it. There is another fallacy to 
ne here, this kind of literature is not published in Holy- 
It — Strand. Holywell-street is a very respectable street. 

8 undergone a thorough reformation, and now is inhabited 





chiefly by most of the respectable second-hand booksellers in 
London. At this season of the year Holywell-street is crowded 
with fathers and mother and good natured relatives buying 
Christmas books for the children. 

Our learned societies must look to their laurels. The Biblical 
Archeological is the youngest of them all, yet the paper read at 
its last meeting on the Chaldcean account of the deluge is the 
talk of the town. The days of the society's meetings for next 
year are Jan. 7, Feb. 4, March 4, April 1, May 6, June 3. 

At the sale of the effects of the late Sir William Clay last week 
a most perfect and unique edition of ‘ Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History,” and Hansard’s “ Parliamentary Debates” in 257 vols. 
was sold. 

It is said the Metropolitan will appear next year as a penny 
paper. 

The Church of England Temperance Magazine will be trans- 
formed into the Church of England Temperance Chronicle. The 
old name, says the editor, will be reserved for a larger and a 
quarterly journal, which it is intended to issue on April 1, and 
which will be supported as well as the Chronicle by a staff of 
well-known writers on temperance and social subjects. At the 
commencement of the new year the Methodist Temperance Maga- 
zine is to be enlarged. 

As an illustration of the wonderful sale some of our cheap 
magazines have it may be mentioned that of one of them a 
firm in Manchester sells a ton and a half weekly. 

An effort is being made to established a London Booksellers’ 
Club and Institute. 

Dr. Cox, Rector of St. Helen’s, Bishopgate-street, is the author 
of the “* Musical Recollections of Half-a-Century,” which appeared 
originally in Tinsley’s Magazine, and which are now republished 
in two handsome and interesting volumes. 

The “ Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society for 1872”’ have just appeared. It may interest some of 
our readers to remind them that the evening meetings of the 
Society are held monthly during the first six months of the year 
at the University College, Gower-street. 

Mr. Mortimer Collins is hard at work on a new novel which 
will shortly appear, and which is said to be more artistically con- 
structed than his novels usually are. 

A cheap edition of ** Ready Money Mortiboy ” will be published 
in January by Messrs. King. Already this clever tale has been 
republished twice in America, and been reprinted without the 
author’s permission in the columns of the Melbourne Daily Tele- 

graph. This is too bad. No newspaper proprietor should thus 
be allowed to rob an author of his rights. 

We hear a new effort is being made in Dublin to establish a 
first-class Irish magazine, under the title of the Irish Monthly 
Illustrated Fournal. The editor is Mr. T. C. Irwin, a man of 
literary eminence, and a poet of no mean order. The new 
monthly will contain about a hundred octavo pages of matter, 
and will be devoted to biography, history, fiction, science, and 
humour. 

General Van Buren will take to the world’s fair in Vienna 
specimens of every newspaper and periodical published in the 
United States, which will be classified under the head of states 
and cities. 

Mr. Thomas Amory, of Boston, America, has a book in the 
press, ‘‘ Our English Ancestors.” 

In noticing what the writer irreverently terms “‘ Jimmy Grant’s 
History of the Newspaper Press,” the New York Weekly Circular 
adds, ‘‘ Thank goodness he has left the American press alone.” 

Mr. Charles Reade’s new story, “* The Wandering Heir,” will 
commence in a few days in Harper's Weekly, a paper which is 
said to have a circulation of 170,000 copies. 

The sale of about twenty American journals is prohibited in 
the German Empire. 

Two volumes of letters between William Penn and a friend 
have just been published by the Pensylvania Historical Society. 





Notice. — In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of 
Mrs. ExvizaBeTH BARRETT BROWNING, with a Memoir. 
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Small 4to., 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 
HILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of Pictorial Family 
Worship. With Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and suitable Hymns and Prayers, adapted for all domestic 
Seasons., By the Author of “The Expositions of the Cartoons 
of Raphael,” &c. 
Complete in 4 vols: 3s. each vol. (30,000 volumes sold). 
HE CLASS and the DESK. 
Halifax ; and the Rev. C. S. Carey, of London. 

A New Votume, JOB to MALACHI, by Mr. Carey, nearly 
ready, completes this invaluable work, which thus embraces the 
whole Bible. Every opening gives a complete lesson. 

In antique cloth gilt, red edges, containing 192 pp. 8vo., 800 
Woodcuts, and 16 full-page Tinted Illustrations, price 3s. 
UNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two Chapters. 


‘* We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so thoroughly 
good. Itis one upon which thought and taste and culture have been 
bestowed altogether out of proportion to its size and appearance.” 
Guardian. 


JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 31, PATERNOSTER ROW 
LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2d. each Number, containing 16 pp. 


GILBERT’S SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
DRAWING-BOOKS. 


I.—VI. ORNAMENT. VII.—XI. LANDSCAPE. 
XII.—XV. FIGURE. XVI., XVII. FLOWERS. 
The special advantage of the process adopted in the produc- 

tion of this new Series of Drawing-books is, that it enables copies 
to be given which represent every stroke of the pencil that has to 
be made by the pupil. 

The Models have been most carefully selected from the best 
known examples; they are only slightly shaded, in order to pre- 
serve the beauty of their outlines, and also to remove a further 
difficulty from the pupil’s path. 

Each book contains, on an average, 16 copies; they are beau- 
tifully printed by a new process, and are offered at such a mode- 
rate priee that they cannot fail to be of universal use. 


GRIFFIFTH & FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 








THE NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST GUIDE TO 
EASTBOURNE. 
Fust Published, Price One Shilling, a new and much enlarged edition of 


THE HANDBOOK FOR EASTBOURNE AND SEAFORD. 
By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 


THE accuracy, completeness, and general excellence of this work, 
and the fact that it is illustrated by more than sixty engravings 

makes it beyond doubt the Standard Guide-book of the locality, alike for 

Residents and Visitors. Map to accompany the above, 4d. extra. 


S. HAYWARD, “Gazette” Office, Pevensey Road, Eastbourne, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, Crown 8vo., price 5. 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF HADES; Comprising 
A Critical Examination of the State of the Dead and a 
Refutation of the Unscriptural Creed of Professing Chritendom 
in reference to the Atonement. By the Rev. Georce BarTLe, 
D.D., LL-D., Principal of Freshfield College, Liverpool. 
“We think Dr. Bartle’s theory more than plausible—in fact, 
the true one.—St. Fames’ Chronicle. 
“A clear and vigorous defence of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Intermediate State.”—Church Review. 











London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


By the Rev. J. C. Gray, of 





HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Pepper’'s Quinine and Iron Tonic 
strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe. 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, 118.; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists, 





DFAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head.—Devvar's Essence For Drap. 

NESS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures, 
It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by J. PEPPER, 
237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps, 





"THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using Cracrort’s Arzca Nut 
Tootnu Paste, this delicate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as 
the finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in Pots, 1s. and as. 6d, 
each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and al! Chemists, 


[ NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyver's SutpHur Harr Restorer 
is guaranteed to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases of three for country, 54 

PPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 











more cost! 
stamps. P 














ORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE-JOINTS.—Dettar's Corn ann 

Bunion PLasTERs are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applications, 

Boxes, 1s. r$d. and 2s. gd., of all Chemists, and PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. By post, free, 14 stamps. 





NOTICE. 


The ILLusTRATED REvIEW will in future be published weekly, com- 
mencing January 2, 1873. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 6s. 6d., one year, 135., 
exclusive of Postage. Single copies, threepence. 

Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
rice 5s. 
Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 

may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 
The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny 








Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. W. Kent and Co., or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED ReEv-EW received by Mr. 
H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page .. 
Per Column - 
Per Half Column 
» Third Column 
», Line of Words oe 
Minimum Charge ee ee oe 


Advertisements on Wrapper by Agreement. 
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